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Cirncuzar. To Encineers and Superintendants 
of Railroads and Canals.—I am preparing to issue a 
new edition of my RaiLRoaD AND CaNaL Map; and 
being desirous to correct the er-ors of the first edition, 
I take the liberty to request the ENGINEER, or SurER- 
INTENDENT, of every Railroad and Canal in the Un1- 
TED States, to furnish me at his earliest convenience 
with a full and precise account of the condition of the 
railroad under his direction or charge. He is request- 
ed to state the length of the road, the number of miles 
completed, the elevation it surmounts, the radius of its 
curves, the style of its construction, its average cost 
per milefthe number, if any, of inclined planes, with 
stationary engines—in short, every thing which may be 
of interest to engineers, or others who may be connect- 
ed with the subject of Railroads and Canals. 

To such as comply with the above request, and fur- 
nish the desired information previous to the first of Au- 
gust next,a copy of the new edition of the Railroad 
and Canal Map, will be sent, by mail or otherwise, as 
may be directed, as soon as completed. % 

D. K. MINOR. 








. New-York, June 27, 1835, 





The report of Professor Bartow, on the 
transverse strength, and other properties of 
malleable iron, is unavoidably postponed 
this week. It will be published in the next 
number, together with engravings of the in- 
struments with which the experiments were 
mude. 





Map River anv Lace Erm Raitroad.—This 
important link jn the internal communication of 


James H. Bell, of this city, a young and accom- 
plished engineer, has been appointed Chief Engi- 
neer, for the construction of the work, with direc- 
tions to enter at once upon his duty. He will 
leave here, as we understand, in a few days, to com- 
mence the undertaking. 

This railroad, as some of our readers may know, 
is intended to connect Dayton—where the Miami 
Canal from the Ohio at Cincinnati, terminates— 
with Lake Erie at Sandusky. The length of the 
line is about 150 miles—the country through which 
it passes, a fine and fertile one. 





At an election for directors of the Mohawk and 
Hudson Railroad Company, held on the 10th inst. 
jn the city of NewYork, the following gentlemen 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

Samuel Glover, William C. Redfield, John Lau- 
rie, Isaac Newton,* John M. Catlin,* of New 
York, and James \ anderpoel, Aaron Thorp, John 
Y. L. Pruyn, Watts Sherman,* of Albany. 

At a meeting of the directors subsequently, 
Samuel Glover, was chosen president, James Van- 
derpool, Vice President, and John M. Catlin, Sec- 
retary.—[Argus.] 

* 'To supply the vacancies occasioned by the re- 
signations of Messrs. Ramsay Crooks,, M. Monson, 
and Gideon Hawley. 





Utica anp ScuenectaDy Rairoap.—We are 
informed by one of the Directors in this company, 
that this road will be completed, and the whole line 
from Utica to Schenectady ready for use by the 
ist July, 1836. We shall then be able to go from 
this city to New York in eighteen hours ; the gen- 
tlemen who dines here -at\ two o’clock, can break- 
fast the next morning in New York. This place 
being the terminating point for the road, a vast ac- 
cession of travel will take its direction through this 
city; it will not be extravagant to estimate the in- 
crease at four fold the present number of travellers. 
Utica will become the thoroughfare of the whole 
west, and likewise of a portion of the southand north 
in this State. This, however, will not be the only nor 
principal advantage which will result tous from the 
accomplishment of this magnificent work. Being 
brought within so short a distanceof N.Y ork, (forthe 
only consideration is time,) our large unoccupied 
water power in this county will naturally attract 
the attention of capitalists. We have around us 
some of the most valuable sites for factories and 
mills of different kinds, which can be found in the 
State. These can be obtained at moderate prices, 
are accessible with = invelliey and alten 
among a dense, moral, intelligent po tion, 
ohaoe supplies are abundant and cheap. No in- 
vestments have made as good returns within a few 





Ohio, is now about to be undertaken in earnest. 





ting so large, wealthy and influential, particularly 
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since the rapid increase of wool growing, that it can- 
not fail to secure the protection and friendly solici- 
tude of government. This county is opeeee: Be 
first manufacturing county in the State, but the in- 
vestments now made of two millions, beer no pro- 
portion to the capacities presented by this county, 
or to the growing demands cf the population.— 
[Oneida Whig.) 





The stock in the Susquehanna Canal apportion- 
ed to Philadelphia, was readily taken in Philadel- 
phia on Tuesday last. It is stated that twice the 
amount could have been obtained in half an hour. 
This was the case also in Lancaster. we. 





CanaL Srocxs.—The Comptrolier of the State 
has given notice that the Five and Six Per Cent. 
Stocks payable on the Ist of July, 1837, will then 
be paid ; and that, mean time, the stock will be 
purchased by the Commissioners at 5 per cent. 
premium for the 6 Per Cents., and 3 per cent. pre- 
mium for the 5 Per Cents., together - with inte est 
to the time of surrendering the certificate. 
According to the Mercantile, the amount of the 


stock thus redeemable, is Six Per Cents, $1,429,- 
870,65; Five Per Cents, $1,004,249,83. Total, 
$2,434,120,48, 





Raitways 1n Francs.—The French 
Minister, M. Thiers, presented last week 
to the Chamber ef Deputies a project of 
law relative to railroads. He announced 
that the Government engineers had fixed 
upon three priucipal lines for railroads— 
one from Paris to Havre, by St. ig, 
Pontoise, and Gisors, with branch: lines to, 
Rouen and Dieppe; a second from Patis: 
to Lyons and Marseilles; and a thirdifrom 
Paris to Lille, Bourdeaux, and Strasbourg. 
Surveys have, it appears, been made, 
and plans drawn out for these several 
lines ; but one only, that from Paris to 
Havre is recommended to be at first un. 
dertaken. It is proposed to throw open 
the work to public competition, and to en. 
trust it to any company who will offer 
the best conditions, aud sufficient securi- 
ties. M. Thiers furthe proposes, that the 
government should adopt a system prac- 
tised in America, by taking shares in the 


enterprise on the same footing as private 
shareholders ; and that the Government 


should subscribe to it to the extent of 12 
millions of francs (£500,00@ English). 








Lye Inet co neers This interest is get- 


[Lond. Mech. Mag.) 




















































' We ha¥étoo long {delayed the following 
Report. Tt shows:the feasibility of a Work: 
which, when completed, as we are confident 
it will be &t an éarly day, will form ‘another 
important link in the Grand Atlantic Rail- 


road. 2g ti 
: Directors. of the 
r Yompany » ° 






To the . Di 


Georgia Ra: r & 

GenrLeMEN : Having completed thie sur- 
vey of the routes for the contemplated 
Union Railroad, extending from Augusta to 
Athens, Madison and Eatonton, I have the 
honor to submit to you, with the accom. 

anying maps and: profiles, the following 

EPoRT on the result of my examinations. 

The country, on the generally travelled 
route between Augusta and Athens,-a:dis- 
tance of about 95 miles, possesses a ver 
irregular profile ; mounting the high land, 
from the great valley of the Savannah, in 
the distance of two or three mile8, and sub- 
sequently crossing, at frequent intervals, 
the deep beds of various streams, tributary 
to that river. A railroad in this direction 
would only be practicable at an enormous 
expense, and with the intervention of nu- 
merous inclified planes, requiring stationary 
power. 

This route, together with the more ad- 
vantageous connexion by way of tlie valley 
of the Savannah and Broad river, is pre- 
cluded from consideration by the necessity 
of providing, in the plan of the work, for 
an advantageous extension of the two im. 
portant lines, to Madison and Eatonton. 
An important object, therefore, in the selec- 
tion of the route, was to pass as far west 
as possible, having in view a minimum ag- 
pregate distance of the main line and 

ranches, 

In the route selected by me, in the sur- 
vey, as will be seen by reference to the 
map, this desideratum is nearly attained, 
with every sacrifice, in the location, to 
favorableness of profile. 

_ The line to Athens, after leaving the 
valley of the Savannah, is maintained to 
within a few miles of the Oconee river, 
uninterruptedly, on a ridge for the whole 
distance. Leaving Augusta, it is necessary 
to pass down the valley of the Savannah to 
Butler’s creek, in ofder to get an easy 
ascent to the high land, by following up the 
valley of the creek, 

The line, after thus attaining an elevation 
of 400 feet in 18 miles, maintains the ridge 
on Which the new Milledgeville road is lo- 
cated, to within a few miles of Sweetwater, 
a distance of 30 miles. Crossing that 
stream several miles north of the Milledge- 
ville road, where the valley is of diminished 
extent, the line preserves the ridge, along 
the Sand ‘Hill road, leading to Crawtords- 
ville, between the waters of various streams, 
pet on the right and left into the Sa- 
yannah, to Mr. Wright’s ;.a distance of 50 
miles from Augusta, and 3 miles north of 
Warrenton. To Warrenton a branch line 
could. be constructed either for horse or lo- 
comotive power. 

From this point to Crawfordsville, a dis- 
tance of I6 miles, the ridge is maintained, 
dividing ‘the ‘waters of the Ogechee on 
the south, and of Little ‘river on the 
north. 

. Passing direttly through the village of 
Crawfordsville, the profile is highly favora- 
ble to Carlton’s, 78’ miles from, Augusta, 
and 7 miles to the right of Greensboro. 

Here the main track, or Union road, 
terminates, and the branch lines from 
Athétis, Madison and Eatonton intersect. 

“From this:poimt to Athens, is ‘a distance 


of 36 miles, ‘The line to Shoal creth fol- 4 
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lows the ridge, between waters of the 
Oconee on the one hand, and Little and 


| Broad rivers on the other, passing by 


Beman’s store, Pence’s, Mrs. Dick’s, Major 
Bell’s, and Mr: -Britton’s, following round 
the head of Big creek, by Col. Thomas’, 
and the Hon. William H. ‘Crawford’s. At 
the residence of Col. Thomas the distance 
to Lexington is between 3 and 4 miles, to 
which place a branch could be advan- 
tageously constructed. Thus, although the 
necessity of passing round the head of Big 
creek adds-a few miles to the length of the 
main line, we gain, by the consequent ap- 
proximation to Lexington, a shortened line 
and ‘more favorable profile in connexion 
with that village. 

Leaving Judge Crawford’s, the line as- 
sumes a southerly direction to Gen. Pope’s 
—tlience passing westwardly and crossing 
Shoal creek, (an inconsiderable depression, ) 
at Col. Jackson’s. The route thence will 
be down one of the head branches of Trail 
creek, along the valley of that stream, to 
the Oconee river, opposite Athens. 

The river may be crossed at any point 
which may hereafter be decided upon ; -but 
as the distance from the Oconee to Athens 
‘js less than half a mile, the ascent, which 
is 175 feet, must be overcome by means of 
an inclined plane and stationary power, 
unless some branch or creek be taken, 
which, by a circuitous route, might afford a 
sharp-ascent for locomotive use. This is 
a point which, involving important con- 
siderations, other than those of economy 
in the location, may be best determined by 
the Board of Directors, hereafter. 

The entire letigth of the Jine from Au- 
gusta to Athens, by the route we have de- 
scribed, is 114 miles. 

Before the survey was complet®d and 
the minutes collated, we had estimated the 
distance at 105 miles, not then being aware, 
from the partial and imperfect information 
obtained, of the necessity of extending the 
location through the valley of Butler’s 
creek and round the head of Big creek, 
which has added several miles to the dis- 
tance. 

The course of the line, in following the 
serpentine and devious direction of the 
ridge, is sufficiently regular to admit of 
easy curvatures of not less than 3000 feet 
radius. 

The profile is generally favorable ; there 
being, with the exception of the rise out of 
Butler’s creek, the rate of which is 1 in 117, 
and the inclined plane at the Oconee, tio 
other ascents necessary exceeding 1 in 150, 
or 36 feet in a mile. 

For particular information regarding the 
surface of the country, I refer you to the 
large profile of the line, made ovt on a 
scale of 300 feet to the inch, horizontally, 
and 30° feet to the inch vertically. 

By inspection, it will be perceived that at 
18 miles from Augusta the height is 400 ft., 
reckoning from high water mark in the Sa- 
vannah river, which is the base or zero of 
the profiles and vertical measurements. 

At Crawfordsville, 66 miles from Augus- 
ta, the height is 477 55-100 feet. At Carl. 
ton’s, where the branch lines unite, the ele- 
vation is 450 45.100 feet. At Col. Thomas’, 
669 64-100 feet. At Judge Crawford’s, 613 
69-100 feet. At Shoal creek, 608 58-100 feet. 
In the bed of the Oconee river, 551 3-100 
feet. On the floor of the College Chapel in 
Athens, 628 29-100. ‘The maximum height 
is about 2 miles east of Shoal creek, where 
the level is 673 96-100 feet. 

The most expensive part of the road, as 
regards cost of graduation, will be that em- 
bracing the piny woods region, although 
‘there has generally prevailed an opinion to 














the contrary. This is owing to the greater 
depths of the depressions, and more irre- 
— and broken, character of the ridge. 

he tabular statement, accompanying the 
estimate, will slow at one glance the cost 
of graduating the different sections, as well 
as the number of curves, rates of inclina. 
tion, &c. 

It will be perceived that the branch line, 
to Madison and Eatonton, leaves the main 
line at Carlton’s, 78 miles from Augusta, 
and pursuing a ridge route, not far from the 
line of the stage road from Washington, 

asses directly through Greensboro.— 

hence the line pursues the valley of the 
Beaver dam and Richland creeks, ascend- 
ing out of the latter at Mr. Griffith’s, where 
the ridge is very low, passing by another 
small valley ifito ‘the Oconee river swamp, 
and crossing- the river near the mouth of 
Sugar creek. 

The line then passes ‘up the valley of Su- 
gar creek and Clark’s fork, ascending out of 
the latter at Tompkins’. Here the line 
forks, one etd going to Madison and the 
other to Eatonton, tlie distance to the former 
place being 13, arid the latter 8 miles. 

The distance from Tompkins’ to Carl- 
ton’s is 25 miles. Thus the whole length of 
the western branch lines ‘is 46 miles, which 
added to 114 miles, the distance to Athens, 
gives 180 miles for the entire length of the 
contemplated Union railroad. 

It will be seen, that although the distance 
to Augusta by this route is greater from ei- 
ther one of the terminating points, Madison, 
Eatonton, or Athens, than by the stage 
roads, yesthat the aggregate distance of the 
entire road is the least practicably possible. 
At the same time, the increased distance of 
each place from Augusta is about the same. 

Thus from Athens to Augusta, by the 
Waggon route generally travelled,. is 93 
miles ; by the line of contemplated railroad, 
114 miles ;—diflerenve, 2] miles. From Ea- 
tonton to Augusta, by the generally trav- 
elled roads, 90 miles; by contemplated rail- 
road, 110 5-6 miles ;—difference, 20 5-6. 
From Madison to Augusta, by the nearest 
travelled roads, 92 miles; by contemplated 
railroad, 115 4.5 miles ;—difference, 23 4-5. 

As the valuable-rights of the charter se~ 
cure to the company, for a term of 36 years, 
the exclusive privilege of railroad between 
Augusta and these points, no apprehension. 
from a rival road on any of the routes need 
be entertained, even were a reduction in the 
distance practicable ; and, at the same time, 
as the charges for transportation will be in 
proportion to the distance passed over, there 
can scarcely exist a question as regards the 
expediency of the proposed plan of location. 

The greater the amount of Union road, 
the less the amount of original capital; the 
greater the distance from each terminating 
point to Augusta, the larger the revenue. 
At the same time, as the aggregate distance 
is lessened, so will the expense of keeping 
up the road, and maintaining the transport- 
ation, be diminished. 

Contrary tomy expectations, formed from 
the appearance of the ‘face of the country, 
the valley of the Oconee may be crossed, 
and the branch lines to Eatonton and Madi- 
son ¢éoristructed, ‘without the necessity of 
applyitig stationary power in ‘a single in- 
stance. This result, so highly and tnex- 
pectedly satisfactory, cannot be obtained 
without some heavy and expensive excaya- 
tion, the amount, 6f which however ought 
to weigh{ but ‘little against the important 
object in view. : 

There will be three planes necessary, 
having an inclination of between 1 -in. 100, 
and 1 in 120; one in leaving Greensboro, 
and descending into the valley of Beaver 
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Dam; one in déscending into the valley of 
the Oconee, und the other in rising out of 
Clark’s fork at Tompkins’. The depth of 
excavation at each of these planes will be 
from 35 to 50 feet. This depth of cutting, 
however, will be nécessary but for a short 
distance, and will afford earth for the high 
étibankment below. 

We refer to the estimates and statements 
for particulars. e shall thus have on the 
whole Union railroad four planes, ineluding 
that at the head of Butler’s.creek, havin 
an inelination of less than 1 in 120. In ail 
these cases a graduation for stationary pow- 
er could be adopted at less expense, but yet 
the advantage of preserving uninterrupt- 
edly a continuous line of motive power, with 
the great saving in time, wear and tear of 
machinery, and expense of maintenance 
and attendance, makes the original outlay 
of capital, in the substitution of grades for 
locomotive power, altogether judiciously 
and truly economical. 

A locomotive of ordinary construction 
could not ascend a plane of 1 in 120 with 
more than half the load which she is capable 
of conveying on a road of short and moderate 
inclinations, especially where, as in this 
case, the length of the ascent wouid pre- 
vent any material aid from previous accele- 
ration of velocity. 

The rapid improvements which have been, 
and are daily being introduced into this de- 
partment of steam machinery, and which 
promise still greater results than have yet 
been attained, ought not to be overlooked in 
cases of this kind, where a decision is to be 
made between stationary and locomotive 
power. When Wood, in 1825, declared a 
rate of speed equal to 12 miles in the hour, 
as entirely visionary, and out of the ques- 
tion, it was little expected that in # few years 
afterwards a velocity of 20 miles in the hour 
would be established as perfectly practica- 
ble. ; 

The calculations of the theorist, that the 
resistance presented to the motion of the 
carriage on a level railway being equal to 
the friction, or about 1.240 of the weight, 
the maximum «useful effect of the eriginie 
would vary just in proportion te the inelina- 
tion of the plane from the horizontal against 
the motion, though correct in principle, is 
erroneous in practice; inasmuch as where 
such planes are of short extent, and preced- 
ed either by a level or descent, they may of- 
fer a resistance of three or four times the 
amount of frictiofi, Without materially im- 
paiting the rate of motion preserved in the 
powerful momentum of the train. 

A partial observation of this fact has led 
to the adoption of the fallacious theory of 
the undulating railway, whiéh advises a sys- 
tematic and expensive pré-arfatigément of 
balancing planes, regularly succeeding in 
alternate ascents and desééfts, ii prefer- 
ence even to horizontal uations, and 
with the absurd purpose of th éteby eSfab- 
lishing and maintaining an additional uséful 
effect in KJ — power. 

An wi ting graduation showld be 
with a new to edoreniy, bat cer- 

| fie expectation 6f gaming 
any ad in pe 


vantage in power, 
On the Liverpool and Matichester railway, 
at Sutton and Rain Hill, there are two 
in $0. ‘Phe 


planes having a rise of 1 éen- 
gine, on arriving at the foot 6f one of these, 
receives the aid of an assi®tait i 


ive 
stationed at that point for the . The 
delay attendiig this em Of little 






consequence ; the @3 is ah 

more importance. ‘This fn nee be 
adopted advantageously at Butler’s creek, in 
assisting the passage of the freight engines 
with their heavy trams tp the ascent, 
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The passenger engines can be made to 
surmount any of the ascents unaided and 
without difficulty. 

An extra engine, stationed between 
Augusta and Pepper Hill, could no doubt 
be profitably employed, when not acting in 
its capacity of assistant, in the conveyance 
of pleasure parties to and from the city. 

It is not improbable that the healthful- 
ness of tlie valley of Butler’s creek, the 
broken and refreshing aspect of the scene- 
ry, as well as the favorite nature of the 
conveyance, will create a lively intercourse 
between Augusta and that section, espe- 
cially in the summer months. 

It is likely that one assistant engine 
would answer in the valley of the Oconee 
for the three planes between Greensboru 
and ‘Tompkins’, should it be found good 
economy to employ one. However, as as- 
sistance seldom would be needed, suppos- 
ing the engines to be of the most powerful 
construction, unless the train was uncom- 
monly large, in cases where the load was 
too great,‘a portion of it would be left at 
the foot of the plane, on a sideling, until 
the ascent aud return of the locomotive. 

Powerful freight. engines, restricted to a 
low velocity of 8 or 10 miles in the hour, 
despatched at frequent and regular inter- 
vals, are seldom loaded to the extent of 
their power; as the amount of freight 
which they are capable of carrying can 
seldom be collected in the short intervals 
of their departure. The Hamburg, a freight 
engine of the South Carolina railroad, can 
carry 600 bales of cotton 7 miles an hour, 
equal to about 95 tons. Yet her portion 
of freight in the regular course of business 
will seldom-exceed 3 or 400 bales. 

The power of the engine exerted at its 
| Maximum on the ascents, will often be suf- 
| ficient to enable her to overcome them with 
an ordinary load. In cases, however, where 
the load is a maximum, either the train can 
be divided at the ascent, or an assistant 
locomotive used, as we have proposed. 

I entertain a strong hope that future 
examinations, conducted in the most tho- 
rough and deliberate manner, may enable 
us, to reduce some of the steep planes of 
inclination west of Greensboro, at least 
to a grade of the same rise, with a less 
amount of deep cutting and heavy em- 
bankment. Wherever such reductions may 
be reasonably expected, I have placed re- 
marks to that effect over the line of gra- 
duation on the profile. 

The town of Greensboro is 511 62-100 
feet above high water at Augusta. Bed of 
the Oconee, 262 62-100 feet. Ridge at 
Tompkins’, 497 3-100 feet. Madison 564 
88-100 feet, and Eatonton 463 84-100 feet. 

Having traced the outline of the topogta- 
phy and profile of the country, we have next 
to. consider the general plan of construction 
which a wise economy would recommend. 
In grading the surface, the more substan- 
tial form of excavation and embankment, 
instead of piling, as adopted on the Charles- 
ton road, will be unquestionably advisable, 
although in some sections, where the val- 
leys are deep and timber abundant, the truss 
or bridgework, as shown in plan No. 3, ad- 
mitting of great substantiability and saving 
in expense, may be advantageously substi- 
tuted. Througliout the whole line (with 
few exceptions) the foundation is of the 
best character—dry, elevated, and solid, 
with none of the low and loose sands, 
tréacherous bogs, and extensive swamps of 
Carolina—peculiarifies which, in addition 
to the inexhaustible abundance of pine tim- 
ber, made the plan of construction there 
selected in every respect expedient and ju: 
dicious, Im the pine timbered section of 
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395 
country through which tht ,soute passes+ 
the sand seldom extends. to. more than 9 
inehes or a foot in depth, resting on a sub- 
stratum of a compact clayey material. 

If the excavations, whieh will émbrace 
nearly one half of the whole line Of stirfitce; 
I would recommend in thé constriction; 
Where the foundation is of undoubted soli- 


‘dity, the adoption of plan No. 1, which con- 


sists in the simply putting down of trans- 
verse sleepers of pine, locust, post oak, or 
chesnut, 10 x 10.and 9 feet long at every 
5 feet in distance, into which the rails6 x 9 
should be secured in gairis 4} inches deep. 
The earth exeavated; in forming the side 
drains and trimming the slopes, to be 
thrown in between the sleepers, ‘until they 
are entirely covered, and the surface raised 
to within three inches of the top of the 


| rail. 


On the embankments, scantlitig of a du- 
able material, 4 x 10, in-lengtlis of not 

less than 20 feet, should be laid m a liné un- 
der the rails, as a support for the ends of 
the caps, which will greatly tend to prévent 
any derangement of the superstructure from 
slight settlings, or unequal tenacity ih ‘the 
soil of the embankment, (see plan No. 2.) 

I am greatly in favor of a large size of 
caps and rails, in preference to the small di« 
mensions usually adopted. The additional 
quantity of timber necessary is more than 
balanced by the greater weight and solidity 
of the pieces, rendering: the road far less 
liable to derangement and injury, from im- 
perfections in the materials or workman- 
ship. » The distance apart of the transvérse 
pieces is less than that of the South Caro. 
lina railroad, and greater than that of the 
northern roads. In the former it is 6} feet, 
the size of the rail being 6 x 10, in the lat- 
ter generally 3} feet with a rail 6 x 6, and 
as we recommend 5 feet, with a rail 6 x 9. 
With the large size of caps in the plan pro- 
posed, we shall have an equal degree of 
stiffness, and a much greater weight of tim- 
ber. It should he borne in mind that where 
the rail throughout its whole length rests on 
earth, as is generally the cdse on an em. 
banked road, the principal purpose of the 
sleeper is not so much to afford a support 
in the foundation, as to confine the rails, 
and preserve the position of the track. 

The comparative amount of timber in the 
different plans would be as follows : 

On the northern roads, for one mile, 
1508 sleepers; 7 X 9, 8% feet long, placed 3} 

feet apart, on a foundation of broken stone .67,294 
10560 feet in length of railing, 6 x 6........31,680 


98,974 ft. 
On the South Carolina road, the dimen. 
sions of tinuber used, and quantity per mile, 
were as follows: 
812 caps, 9 feet long, 6 x 9, placed on piles 
64 feet apart 
i a Se ear eesedaidicce 52,800 


As we propose, 


1056 sleepers, 10 x 10, 9 feet long, 5 feet apart, 


resting on a solid surface of gravel or clay .79,200 
HERMING;. ©. Qi a ccecicwvisineviast sR Vase it 47,520 


126,720 ft. 

On the embankments, where longitudinal 
string pieces will be necessary, the amount 
used on the northern roads is generally the 
same with that we recommend. 

The following is an estimate of the cost 
of one mile of. road, by the plan. proposed : 
1056 sleepers, 10x 10, heart pine or light- 

- wood, post. oak or chesnut, hewed, at 50 





$528 00 

Laying the: ses, 6i6'6 55 (SSS Pe 250 00 
Railing 47,520feet, at $10. perthousand,..... 475 20 
Laying the same, and. preparing, the ‘surflice *s 
fort OOD oid pegveeccccseccegese ewes | 


Spiking down the iron, ersrassreserseeers 





pees side drains, and filling in between 
& sleepers and gr ee etesawesereesrse 150 00 
*$1808 20 


On. embankments the additional cost*will 
be as follows : 
45,164 feet of lightwood foundation pieces 
a} ee ee TR RE $451 60 
WU oc ec. 00 


“701 60 
Estimate as before,....00.++++20+-» 1808 20 


as v0 60.5409 065 000500090 68% $2509 80 


The route j for the first 50 miles from 
Augusta is more or less abundantly sup- 
plied with pine timber, suitable for caps 
and railing. In the balance of the line, 
although the country in many sections is 
extensively cleared, we do not apprehend 
difficulty from the want of timber. 

The post oak and chesnut, which enter 
largely into the growth of this part of the 
country, are of well known durability, and 
will make the best of caps and sleepers. 
There is no doubt that the same descrip- 
tion of timber, carefully selected, may be 
made available for railing. 

The many mills situated on each side of the ridge, 
upon streams contiguous to the line, may be pro- 
fitably employed for the road, and will no doubt 


prove adequate to the supplying cf the sawed ma- 
senial pplying . 





‘The road itself, in the course of its construction, 
will, of course, in many instances, offer a cheap 
and expeditious means in the transportation of 
ome from well provided to badly supplied sec- 

‘ONS. 

‘Lhere is one point which claims our particular 
attention: the use of stone as a material in the con- 
struction. 


Stone is used at the north in several modes of 
construction :— 

1st. In blocks, generally about one foot square 
and two feet long, set into the ground, three feet 
apart, yee og in parallel rows, the width of 
the track. These blocks, in some cases, as on the 
Liverpool and Manchester, Camden and Amboy 
railroads, &c., afford immediate support to the iron 
edge rails; in other cases to string pieces of yellow 
or pitch pine, 6 >4 6, on which the iron plates are 
fastened. In both cases, the space between the 
rails, or string pieces, is filled up with earth or 
broken stone, which is almost neeessary to the sta- 
bility of the track. Here, it will be seen, that the 
-string piece, being in contact with the earth, is as 
liable to decay as if it rested upon a wooden sleeper, 
and the only advantage gained, in point of dura- 
bility, is the absence of so much of the perishable 
material as is embraced in the sleeper. 

A second plan of using stone, is in long blocks, 
placed longitudinally, in continuous parallel lines, 
im @ prepared foundation; giving immediate sup- 
port to the iron plates, and dispensing entirely with 
wood in the formation. This plan of road is seri- 
ously objectionable in practice, owing to the want 
of elasticity in the materials, and the necessity of 
placing the iron plates near the edge of the stone 
= Ae gg splits off beneath. 

. plan is an improvement on the above 
which obviates its difficulties —the placing of a lo- 
cust or pitch pine lath, 2 1-2 inches thick, over the 
centre of each line of stone rail, and on this lath se- 
curing the iron plates. 

P.. fourth plan, as adopted on the Quincy road, is 
ry sa fn ying of transverse stone sleepers, on 
are fastened en rails, supporting the iron plates, 

ither of these plans could be adopted on the 
Georgia road, at a great saving in pane sven owing 
pe the mildness of the climate rendering unneces- 
ty the great expenditures incurred at the north, 

Preparing a foundation to resist the effects of 


ee 


* The extra cost at the north, usi i 

: at th using the same di- 
— of materials, in preparing a foundation of 
th » Sapo or gravel for the sleepers to rest upon, 
rahe see, oedd nt irsine, nocgemary to cArTy 
water, amount, in lowest estimate, 

to $1000, and generally to 1500 or 2000 per mile. In 
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The main advantage of stone, is less in affording 
stability‘of foundation, than a permanency of struc- 
ture. 

In the plans we have considered, where wooden 
string pieces are used, this object is not fully at- 
tained ; because, the perishable material being in 
contact with the earth, increases the tendency to 
decay. On the other hand, if the superstructure 
be elevated above the surface, an adequate support 
is left, to preserve the stability and parallelism of 
the tracks, 

To avoid this evil, wood is again resorted to— 
transverse tie pieces being placed at frequent inter- 
vals between the rails. ‘Thus we incur an amount 
of perishable material almost equal to that in the 
ordinary wood construction, with the additional 
expense of the stone supports. 

It is known, that timber, elevated above and 
near to the surface, will not last longer than that 
entirely covered in the earth. . 

Taking all these views into consideration, we 
think it will seldom be found, in this climate, good 
economy to adopt the stone blocks in road making. 
Where rock is abundant, however, and can be 
quarried advantageously, and timber is difficult to 
be obtained, a plan as shown in No. 4, may be 
adopted on solid surfaces. In this plan the stone 
should be got out in as long masses as possible— 
never less than one foot in depth, by 12 or 15 inch- 
es in breadth. These stones should be roughly 
dressed on the upper surface, and laid, as a sup- 
port for the string pieces, in continuous parallel 
lines interrupted at every 20 feet by the introduc- 
tion of transverse sleepers of wood, 12 }< 12.— 
Thestring pieces, 5 >4 5, should be laid on the cen- 
tre of the stone surface, and secured at every 3 feet 
by iron spikes, 6 inches by 1-2 inch,driven, through 
the string piece, into a seasoned oak plug, previous- 
ly introduced into a hole drilled in the stone. The 
ends of the string pieces should meet on the wood- 
ensleepor. In order to give the spike a better hold 
in the plug, a cavity should be made to receive it 
of 2 1-2 inches deepin the top of the scantling, by 
means of a 3-4 in.auger. To prevent the settling 
of water in these cavities, they should be plugged 
with wood, after the driving of the spike, and 
covered with pitch or turpentine. The whole 
work should be filled up to the base of the scant- 


ling. 

in this plan, the size of the string piece, 5 4 5, 
will be sufficient to preserve uniformity in the top 
bearing, in case of inequalities in the supporting 
surface, whether from defective dressing of the 
stone, partial settling, or otherwise. The expense 
of this plan may be estimated as follows, viz. : 
9000 cubic feet of stone sills or slabs 12x12 


At 15 Cents... .eccsecccccvcsccsccccses $1350 00 
264 cross sleepers of wood at every 20 feet 
12X12 at 50 cents per piece.........+6. 132 00 


Pitch pine, chestnut, or white oak string 





a 5x5, 21,375 feet at $10.......... 213 75 
1483 lbs. spikes, 6 inches X# inchat 7 cts... 103_81 
Workmanship including putting on the iron 
plates, filling in, &C.......seecceeeeeee 1225 00 
Amount for 1 mile exclusive of the iron 
ee er eae in cele ell oil $3024 56 
Cost when wood alone is used by plan No. 1 
IN CEXCAVALIONS. 6... ce serccecccececsees 1808 20 
Diep 00's 00.0 cceccteccescecees $1216 36 


This shows a large balance in favor of the wood 
construction, even with this, which we consider as 
teed a plan of using stone as can be safely adopt- 
ed. 


In regard to the plan of setting in stone blocks, 
at three or four feet apart, and supporting the wood- 
en rails or string pieces thereon, I have already 
mentioned that itis very liable to derangement, and 
will not answer well unless great expense is taken 
in preparing the foundation, and wooden cross or 
tie pieces used.* 





* A young gentleman, assistant civil engineer, thus 
me, regarding the stone construction of a road gen- 

erally considered one of the best in this omy “* The 
stone blocks on this road are 18 inches by I2 & 14, and 
cost from 25 to 40 centseach. They are placed 3 feet apart 
from centre to centre in the line of road, the rails 6 6, — 
ported by cast ironknees. If you were awareof the diffi- 
culties which attend this mode of construction, I think you 
would not hesitate to dispense with it. A railway laid upon 
stone blocks, besides costing nearly double that of a wooden 
road, is much more liable to derangement, more difficult of 
adjustment, and costs much more to keepit in repair. I 
ont this from experience, and the facts cannot be doubt- 
ed. The Directors are at this time having cross ties or 








vary 





this where will not injuri transverse sills inserted at every 6 feet where the stone 
the work, this in i \juriousl. - moo || tating im upc serio 
ree Cy ESSE SELES RS tere ee Car 


y usly last winter of 
caking them ‘cp cacey, a baving woudea si adn 


Tam convinced, from allI have observed, and all 
I can learn on the subject, that you will not find it 
advantageous to make use of stone extensively in 

ur road, unless as a foundation for truss or 

work. 

I am confident, that a great expense in embank- 
ment may be saved, by adopting this trust or 
bridge work, as shown in plan No. 3, for the cen- 
tral or lowest parts of deep depressions. Support- 
ed on a solid foundation of masonry, the timber 
will be preserved from decay, for a long period.— 
At the same time, ample space is provided for the 
pas of water through the valley, and sufficient 
altitude frequently attained to allow, where occa- 
sion requires, the conducting of a farm road be- 
neath the work. 

The next important point to be considered, is the 
size and shape of iron plates best adapted to our 
purposes, 

I would respectfully recommend the use of bars, 
having the dimensions shown in the accompanying 
drawings. 

This iron is 2 1-2 inches wide, by 6-8 inch thick, 
with a flang, or rectangular projection, 1-2 inch by 
3-8 inch, the bars tongued at the extremities. The 
spikes 5 inches long by 1-2 in., sunk at every 18 
inches in length a full 1-16 in. below the face of the 
iron. Iron plates of this description will weigh 
about 29 tons, costing $1450 per mile—adding the 
spikes, 2500 wt. at 7 cts.—$1625 total, for the iron 
and spikes in a mile. 

A small quantity of flanged iron was ordered 
from Liverpool, for the curves of the South Carc- 
lina said road. 'Theiron was placed on a portion of 
the work, and answers an admirable purpose. Its 
= advantage is, in preventing lateral friction, 

tween the flange of the wheel and the wooden 
string piece, and also in greatly stiffening the plate ; 
thereby preserving a uniformity of surface not 
subject to derangement from slight imperfections in 
the material below. Also, when iron is used of the 
ordinary kind, 1-2 in. or 5-8 in thickness, the great 
weight of the cars, rolling over them at high veloc'- 
ties, tends to depress them in the centre, and raise 
the ends, working the spikes loose, and making a 
rigid and expensive system of police, and frequent 
repairs, necessary. 

Accidents will be less frequent, friction greatly 
diminished, and the expenses lessened, on a road 
having iron plates such as we recommend. This 
iron may be obtained at Liverpool, at the price pcr 
ton of the ordinary iron. 


Supposing this style of iron to be adopted, the 
expense, with the wood construction, in excava 
GE EE TOs v0 os capone cc'es cccerectictcanael 

On embankments. .......000-c0esecsewcecees 

Where stone is used in the foundation........ 


(To be continued.) 


Sec. of the Iron Plate. 








Full size. 
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Plan No. 1, for Excavations. 




















Plan No. 2.—Embankment. 

















Plan No. 4, on Stone. 


Plan No. 3, of Bridge Work. 























Dustin anv Kinesrown Ramway.— 
The following is a statement of the num. 
ber of passengers, of different classes, 
conveyed along this railway during the 
first quarter of a year since it was opened, 
namely, from the 17th of December, 
1834, to the 17th of March, 1835: 

Ist class, fare 1s. each, 10,008 | 
2d =—s do. 8d. do. 72,148 ; 
3d do. = Gd. dow. «(94,961 





Total number of passengers, 177,117 
The whole of this immense number of 
passengers has been conveyed without 
the slightest accident of any sort. The 
receipts during the same period have 
amounted to £5,283 16s. 8d.—[London 
Mechanics’ Magazine. ] 





[From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.} ‘ 
Substitute for Canal Locks. 


Srr,—A short time since I read an ex- 
tract from the Taunton Courier, (the date 
and particulars of which have escaped 
my memory) which announced the open- 
ing of some branch canal in that part of 
the country, of about four miles in length ; 
on which canal machines called “lift,” 
said to have been invented by Mr. Green, 
the engineer, have been introduced in 
lieu of the present mode of lockage. 
Now, if I mistake not, a similar machine 
was invented as many as twenty years 
ago, and actually brought into action by 
a person of the name of Woodhouse. 
But whether Green borrowed the idea, 
from Woodhouse, or Woodhouse from 
Green, it is impossible for me to say. I 
know it was considered at the time quite 
a new thing. However, it was found not 
to answer the intended purpose being too 
complex, and too expensive for universal 
adoption. I should be highly gratified if 
some of your numerous correspondents 
would produce a drawing and description 
of one of these “Jifts,” for insertion in 
your journal; and I am sure there are 
hundreds besides myself who would be 
equally gratified. 

If I might be allowed to state an opi- 
nion, I should say this mode is inferior to 
the old mode of lockage. Twenty or 
thirty tons is a weight which must require 
machinery of an immense strength and 
power to transport from one level to ano- 
ther, often differing from six to eight feet ; 
and, as a natural consequence, the time 
lost must be considerable—much more, I 
should imagine, than by the present mode 
lockage. ‘To be sure, in short water sea- 
sons, like the last, they would be found 
highly valuable, as at such seasons loss of 
time is nothing compared with a saving 
of water. Thr past has been a trying 
season for canals, and the expense in- 
curred by many of the companies has ne- 
cessarily been verp great. I have been 
told it has cost some of them as much as 
£3 for every lock of water ! and that, too, 
for a considerable length of time ! 

I am, &c. J.In a 

Bulbourne, March 23, 1835. j 


us 





In consequence of the extension of the Ohio and 
Chesepeake canal to Cumberland, the sales of 
land in that coal region have already adyanced 109 
per cent=-[Buffalo Adv,} 





[From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.) 
Experimental Illustrations of the Radiating 

and Absorbing Powers of Surfaces for 

Heat, of the Effects of Transparent 

Screens, of the Condueting Power of 

Solids, Gc. By A. D. Bacus, Professor 

of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Among the very interesting phenomena 
of heat, there are many which are with 
difficuliy brought under the eyesof a class, 
so as to render thefm satisfactory ta each 
one by the test of sight. The thermometer; 
even when constructed on a large scale, 
affords but an inadequate means of render- 
ing evident the temperature of bodies, to 
those who are distant from the lecture 
table, and the illustrations made by its use 
are, at best, rather tame. When the tem- 
peratures to be indicated admit of it, lec- 
turers have, in preference to using the ther- 
mometer, resorted to the freezing of water, 
to the melting of wax, to the inflaming of 
phosphorus, the boiling of water, &c., as 
more adequate means of rendering evident 
the temperatures in question. 

The instruments about to be described, I 
have found very convenient for class illus- 
tration, and always to afford satisfactory 
evidence of the positions to be proved. The 
first instrument is intended to show the 
powers of different surfaces in radiating 
and absorbing heat, with other phenomena, 
which will be referzed to in the sequel. 


Fig. 1. 



























































'To preduce a sensibly uniform tempera- 
ture, a prismatic vessel, A BC D F G, 
fig. 1, of sheet iron, of a convenient size, is 
filled with melted tin, and covered at top 
by a plate of sheet iron, A F, or, in prefer- 
ence, by a plate of cast iron, of moderate 
thickness. The temperature of the tin is 
kept up by an alcohol lamp, H I K, with 
several wicks, fitting below the box, and 
between the legs which support it; by this 
maeans,.the top radiates heat of considera. 
ble intensity. I prefer the use of tin, in 
the box, to. that of oil, on account of the 
greater cleanliness resulting from its use, 
and because the oil gives off an offensive 
smell at high temperatures. Boiling water 
does not give a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture to produce rapid action in the appara- 
tus, and the greater exactness with which 
it would yield a constant temperature is 
not necessary in such an illustration. 

A rectangular frame, L M N O, made of 
dry wood, te prevent its warping, of a 
small height, L A, and of a length and 
breadth such as to adapt it to its place upon 
the cover of the box, A G, is divided by 
cross pieces of wood into small squares, or 
rectangular compartments, as nn, the upper 
surface of the frame being perfectly plain, 
and parallel to the cover, A F, of the box 
containing the melted tin ; this frame is in- 
tended to support, without the necessity of 
contact with each other, small plates of 
thin metal, or other appropriate material, 
the surfaces of which are variously coated. 
_. To show the radiating powers of diffe- 
nent surfaces, any convenient number of 
thin plates of sheet lead, or sheet tin, or 
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mica, are cut to suit the size of the squares, 
nn, of the frame, overlapping the inner 
edges, but not extending to the middle of 
the small dividipg bars of wood ; each one 
of the plates has one of its surfaces diffe. 
rently coated ; supposing them to be of lead, 
one is coated with Jampblack, another 
brightened by sand paper, or coated wit 
tin leaf, another left tarnished, a four 
coated with gold leaf. Being placed upon 
the frame, as at a, a, with the coated sides 
uppermost, small bits of phosphorus are 
placed upon the middle of the plates, and 
che frame put in its place upon the cover, 
AF. The surfaces which abjotb the heat 
radiated by the cover, A F, being the same, 
the material and thickness of the plates 
being the same, the circumstances are alike 
in each plate, except so far as the upper 
surface is concerned; the plate which is 
coated with the worst radiator, will become 
warm first, and the phosphorus will melt 
first upon it, and, generally, the order of 
melting of the phosphorus will indicate the 
inverse order of the radiating powers of 
the surfaces. As the heat radiated from 
the cover is high, the melting of the phos- 
phorus will be soon followed by its inflam- 
ing, and the order thus given will hardly 
deviate from the first ; the interference from 
the film of oxide, which is so annoying in 
the modification of the apparatus of Ingen- 
housz, for illustrating the relative conduct- 
ing powers of bodies, is almost entirely 














obtained by the high temperature of the 
source of heat. ‘T’o avoid injuring the 
coated surfaces, a thin film of mica may be 
placed below the phosphorus, the film being 
large enough to prevent the effect of the 
spreading of the phosphorus, as it burns. 

The plates should be made thin, in order 
that the results may be mainly dependent 
upon differences in the radiating power of 
the surfaces. I have used plates of thin 
sheet tin, (iron coated with tin,) of sheet 
zinc, and of glass, with good effect. The 
effects may be accelerated by coating the 
under surfaces with lamp black, to promote 
the absorption of heat; but in that case, 
care should be taken that the thickness is 
at least equal to that which produces the 
greatest amount of absorption. 

Instead ef the pieces of phosphorus, wax, 
or other readily fusible material, may be 
used, as in the apparatus of Ingenhousz ; 








or cones of wood, weighted at the base, and 
kept apen the plate, with the vertex down- 
ward, by a fusible material, may be sub- 
stituted. 

It may happen that the lecture table is 
so arranged as to render it advantageous to 
incline the cover, A F, of the box, A G; 
this will be readily accomplished by making 
the cover part of the box itself, in which 
case the, melted metal may be introduced 
through a hole in the higher side}; as, for 
example, in A D. 

To illustrate the fact that absorption and 
radiation are proportional, the same square 
plates, a a, &c., may be used; the various- 
ly coated surfaces are placed downwards, 
phosphorus is put, as before, on the upper 
surfaces, and the frame deposited in its 
place upon the cover of the box. The 
phosphorus will now melt ia the inverse of 
the order shown in the first experiment, the 
pe having the best absorbent surface 
neating first. If plates of metal be used, 
their upper surfaces should be bright, for 
this illustration; but glass, or mica, which 
will allow the coating to be seen through, 
is best adapted to the purpose. 

The fact that the radéagion, or absorption, 
of heat, does not take place merely ‘at: the 














surface, but at a definite thickness,-which 
° ; 


heeomes very appreciable in good radiators, 
may be satisfactorily shown by coating the 
surface of one of the plates with a thin 
layer of lampblack, and angther one with 
a considerable thickness pf the same ma- 
terial. If the coatings be upwards, as in 
the first illustration, the es will 
melt soonest upon the thinly coated plate; 
if the coatings be downwards, as in the 
second illustration, the reverse will be the 
case. 

The effect of transparent screens 10 pre- 
cabinet on through them of heat 
not accompanied by light, may be shown 
by using, in the same instrument, plates of 
| glass, mica, &c., of equal thickness ; the- 
oretically, the differential results ate not 
as free from objections as the former ones; 
but the fact is illustrated almost unexcep- 
tionably, sinee the phosphorus melts first 
at the surface of the plate, which it would 
not do if the plate were cool, and the fusion 
resulted from the absorption, by the phos- 
phorus, of the heat which had passed 





through the screen of glass, or mica. 

These illustrations I have tried repeated- 
ly, and successfully ; there are others of a 
more refined character, which I have not 
yet had an opportunity to attempt, but 
which, I doubt not, might be carried out 
very easily. The first of these is the 
curious property discovered in rock salt, by 
M. Melloni, of permitting the passage of 
heat of low intensity, as freely as that of 
high; a piece of phosphorus placed upon 
the salt, and another upon a thin film o 
mica, the under surface of which should be 
coated with lampblack, just above the plate 
of rock salt, would serve to show this pro- 
verty. That transparent plates of mica are 
only partially diathermous, would be shown 
in a similar way, and, in fact, by the rela- 
tive periods of fusion of the phosphorus 
just above the plate, and of that upon it, 
a notion of the relative quantities of heat 
stopped and transmitted might be fur- 
nished. 

Another illustration,which I have tried 
with success, is that of the want of speci- 
fic effect of color on the absorption of non- 
luminous heat: a fact which some re- 
searches, undertaken by Professor Courtenay 
and me, and not yet published, indicate. 
On coating the plates on one side with 
lampblack, plumbago,' white lead, chalk, 

russian blue, vermillion, &c., it will be 
ound that the ar an melts upon them 
without regard to the order of color. Care 
should be taken that the thickness of the 
coatings is such as to give to them each 
the maximum radiating or absorbing power; 
a thickness which will differ for each ma- 
terial, but which may, for all, be very easily 
exceeded. 

By a change in the character of the 
plates, this instrument may be used to ad- 
vantage in showing the experiment devised 
by Franklin, and executed first by Ingen- 
housz, for indicating the relative conduct- 
ing powers of solids for heat. 

t the experiment just referred to does 
not truly give the relative conducting 
powers of bodies, can, I think, be clearly 
demonstrated, notwithstanding that it Is 
found, in all the books, in juxtaposition 
with the very elegant and accurate method 
proposed by Fourier; with the explanation 
of its intrinsic defects, it mer be, however, 
still admitted as a general illustration. To 
apply the instrument, plates of the same 
thicknegs of the substances to be tested, as, 
for example, of tin, iron,:lead, copper, pot- 
tery, woed, glass, &c., which can be easily 
hobtaine@ im the requisite form, are to be 
coated on Both sides with a thick coating 
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of fampblack, or other good absorbent and 
radiator, leaving a small strip of the upper 
surface bare, to exhibit the nature of the 
material; the plates having phosphorus 
placed, on mica, upon them, are put upon 
the frame, and this is placed on the cover 
of the box: the order in which the phos- 
phorus fires, gives the same indication as 
in the apparatus of Ingenhousz. ‘This 
effect is more rapid than when cones, or 
rods, are used, especially from the lower 
temperature of the substance which is com- 
monly used as a source of heat. These 
remarks do not apply, of cotrse, to the 
forms of that apparatus in which hot sand 
is used, 

The second instrument to be described 
is intended to show the common illustration 
of the fact that bodies have different.spect- 
Jjic heats. 

Theoretically, this illustration is, I think, 
inaccurate, but is adamissiole, like the last ; 
upon this subject, I hope to be able, ata 
future time, to be more explicit ; at present, 
my remarks are confined to general illus- 
trations. That different bodies require 
unequal quantities of heat to raise their 
temperatures through the same number of 
degrees, is illustrated upon equal weights, 
or bulks, by subjecting them, when at the 
same temperatures, to the same source of 
heat, and proving that they require different 
times to arrive at the same temperature. 
This idea is a fundamental one, and cannot 
too early be inculcated upon a learner. As 
an illustration, I have three vessels of sheet 
iron, to contain equal weights of mercury, 
alcohol, and. water; these are fastened to 
a frame, by which they can be dipped into 
the same vessel containing hot water. An 
alcohol thermometer, with a column of 
fluid large enough to be visible at a mode- 
rate distance, dips into each vessel. As the 
heat enters, the thermometer in the mercu- 
ry rises with great rapidity, that in the 
alechol more slowly, and that in the water 
lags behind both the others. Instead of 
those thermometers, if a cylinder of any 
metal which is agood conductor, and has a 
low specific heat, such as copper, for ex- 
ample, should, after being coated with a 
varnish of thickened. linseed oil to protect 
the surface, be introduced into each vessel, 
phosphorus placed on the top would melt 
and inflame first on the metal which dipped 
into the liquid having the least capacity for 
heat. In the annexed cut, fig. 2, a, 6, and 
c, are the vessels ; d, e, f, metallic cylinders 
resting iu wooden, or metallic, or mica, 
disks, and the whole dipping into a vessel, 
mn, of boiling water. The mercury is so 
small in bulk, that the influence of this 
strikes the student immediately; but the 
idea which he thus catches at, is refuted 
by the more tardy heating of the water, 
which is less in bulk than the alcohol. 


Fig. 2. 









































Before the forms of illustration, of the 
radiation and absorption of heat, already 
described, had. suggested themselves, I had 
contrived another apparatus, which gave 
very good results, and may be, by some, 

referred to the one already described. “A 
long box, abc d, of tin; was divided into 
compartments by partitions, e f, g h, ik, 
&c.,and a top soldered upon each, having 
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a conical opening, J, m, n, &c., tarecejve a 
cork, through which a tube, o p, nr, ms, 
Lt, &c., passed; these compartments were 
made as nearly equal as possible, and the 
tubes entering them were selected of as 
nearly equal bore as possible; equal mea- 
sures of colored water were poured through 
the conical openings into the several com- 
partments, so as to cover the bottom to a 
depth regulated as will be presently stated. 
The tubes and corks were now inserted, 
and cemented; and each cell thus formed 
an air thermometer, the expansion of the 
air within driving the colored liquid up the 
tube entering the cell. That there might 
be no error from a want of equality in 
these thermometers, after bringing the 
liquid to a convenient height in each 
of the stems, by forcing air into each, 
or by dropping liquid from a dropping 
tube into the tube, the whole was 
plunged into a vessel of water, of a tem- 
perature sufficiently above the original 
temperature of the air within, to give 
distances on the tubes, readily divisible 
iato equal parts of sufficient magnitude. 
These degrees were marked by a rude 
scale, formed by colored threads, tied 
around the tubes. One surface of the box 
was kept uniformly bright, or regularly 
tarnished, or coated; the other, a d, was 
coated with substances of different radia- 
ting powers. 

~The box being placed with the uncoated 
side towards a vessel of warm water, the 
heat enters uniformly that side of the com- 
partments, but is radiated differently from 
the opposite side, and the liquid from the 
air thermometers is urged more rapidly up 
those tubes which enter into the compart- 
ments radiating worst, and ultimately ar- 
rives at a greater height, showing a greater 
stationary temperature, or temperature of 
equilibrium, between the heat absorbed 
and that which is radiated. If the vessel 
be now turned, so that the variously coated 
surfaces are towards the source of heat, the 
liquid in those coated with the best absor- 
bents will immediately begin to rise in the 
tubes, and that in those coated with the 
worst absorbents, to fall. That the two 
lateral compartments are exposed to a 
greater cooling action than the others, may 
be an objection to this apparatus ; but it is 
easily obviated, and with it the communi- 
cation of heat from one compartment to 
another, by terminating the box at each 
end by a small compartment, and separa- 


ting each of the other compartments of a” 


similar space; in fact, convenience alone 
was the reason for uniting these air ther- 
mometers in one vessel. 

Another form of apparatus, which is 
more simple, I have found convenient; but 
it oecupies more time than that last de- 
scribed, in obtaining the same result. A 

rism of any convenient number of sides; 
is made into an air thermometer, in the 
manner described in speaking ofthe last 
apparatus; the sides arevariously coated; 
it fits looseiy into.a prism of the same form; 




















Fig. 4. 








but wanting one side; in the figure, ab ce, 
represents the enveloping surface, and m 
op, the air thermometer. To show the diffe. 
rent absorbing powers of the different sub. 
stances, the vessels described are placd as 
in the figure, before another, A, containing 
hot water, hot sand, or any other convenient 
source of heat. Supposing the side of the 
air thermometer, which is the worst absor- 
bent of heat, to be exposed to the source 
of heat, the air within is expanded, and the 
position of the liquid in the tube is marked 
by an index; a better absorbent is exposed, 
and the liquid rises higher; a worse, and 
it falls below its original level ; the experi- 
ment can thus be varied at pleasure. ‘The 
outer sheath, or covering prism, serves to 
render the surface, not exposed to. the 
source of heat, uniform in its radiating 
powers, and to protect those sides which 
are not intended to be exposed to the 
source of heat, from the radiation of the 
vessel, A, which, otherwise, would affect 
them sensibly. If the air thermometer 
were a rectangular prism, of course the 
objeétion just stated would not apply.; but 
the sheath would -still be necessary to 
equalize the radiation-from the surfaces 
not exposed to the source of heat. 

_To show the radiating powers of the 
different surfaces, the sheath is turned so 
that the open side is exposed to the air; the 
absorption of heat now becomes sensibly 
constant, and the greater or less height of 
the liquid in the tube is determined by the 
less or greater radiating power of the ex- 
posed surface. 

The order in which the surfaces are ex- 


posed may, of course, be so arranged;as not 


to require the temperature of the source of 
heat 10 be kept constant. 

Such an apparatus, placed before a stove, 
would make an admirable illustration in a 
school, or a vessel of water, colder or 
warmer than the room, may be used as the 
radiating or absorbing body. For the tin 
vessel here described, a common square 
glass bottle may be substituted, without 
disadvantage. Even acommon glass phial, 
made into an air thermometer by inserting 
a tube through a tight cork, into some 
liquid occupying the lower part of the 
phial, and provided with a moveable coat- 
ing of tin foil, gilt. paper, writing paper, 
and paper covered wit paar when 
placed before a fire, or in a room of which 
the air is warm, when the external air is 
cold, brought near a window, will afford an 
interesting and instructive illustration, 

Philade!phia, February, 1835. 





TeLescores.—In the county of Wortes, 
ter; Mass.; a self-taught optician. reside 
who has manufactured some of the best 
telescopic instruments ever exhibited in this 
country, so far as it, regards distitict vision, 


| urider a very high magnifying power. "Yet 






no one patronizes him; to the’extent 
his merit certainly demands. Every ¢ 
within the calibre of his telescopes is com- 














plete; and, indeed, all that the astronomer 

values most, is attained; but the foams | 
workmanship is rough, inelegant, and clum- 
sy.. This circumstance probably operates 
against them. People are so prone to be 
influenced by external appearances, that 
philosophers in rags are never made the 
companions of kings. A little more atten- 
tion to this part of the business would cer- 
tainly have a tendency to call the attention 
of the learned. At present, the tubes and 
stands are too abominably ugly. —[Scientific 
Tracts. } 





[From the Albany Argus.] 

Tae Canals.—ProressivE INCREASE OF BUSI- 
NESS AT ALBANY.—The following table exhibits the 
amount and the comparative increase of the sev- 
eral articles brought to this city on the Erie and 
Champlain canals for five consecutive years. By it, 
the reader will be enabled to judge not only of the 
ere increase ofthe business of the canals, 

of the increasing trade of Albany. The great 
staple of flour, it will be perceived, has doubled 
within the five years; and coarse grain, lumber 
and timber nearly trebled. 

‘The additional and onepins table for 1834, con- 
tains many articles not included in the returns for 
previous years. 
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Canat Touts. ee) 


—In publishing a state 

the amount of tolls collected ane the meronaat yd 
canals, for April and May, there was an omission 
of the sum collected on ‘the Champlain canal for 


thay reall ne total appear about $14,500 jess 


The amount of toll received upon all t} 
sets and May, is $368,204 ro. ine canals 
lowing is a comparative satement of the 
pmgeoneny *) tol for April and ‘May, for the last 


Erte Canau. 








Total. 
$890, 77,997 12 154,979 95 $232,300 07 

» 118,136 84 909.873 95 "375019 + 
169% 37,875 83 212.054 17 gag", WO 
183, 85,606 89 913,593 3] 302" 139 79 
pa ~ na, ic ies " 


manag” tee 


1834, 91,877 58 177,662 26 269,539 84 


1835, 122,784 42 214,738 54 337,522 96 
CuamPLain Canal. 
1830, 133 16 11,165 96 11,299 12 
1831, 4,163 15 16,448 14 14,611 29 
1832, 464 76 3,517 89 3,982 65 
1833, 3,352 90 11,393 98 14,746 88 
1834, 5,077 53 16,454 26 21,531 79 
1835, 3,137 75 14,569 53 17,707 18 
Osweco Canat.} 
~ 1830, 7,50 13 2,058 95 2,808 08 
1831, 1,18029 282906 4,009 35 
1832, 464 76 3,517 89 3,982 65 
1833, 1,026 84 3,828 33 4,855 17 
1834, 1,949 94 2,705 34 4,655 28 
1835,  1,37894 387019 5,249 13 


@aruca anp SenEcA CaNAL. 


1830, 956 60 1,905 79 2,862 39 
1831, 1,214 19 2,663 42 3,877 61 
1832, 392 37s, 101 71 2,494 08 
1833, 830 67 2,771 62 3,602 28 
1834, 1,094 38 2,887 08 3,981 46 
1835, 208471 386376 5,948 47 
CuemunG CANAL. 
1834, 100 90 407 17 508 07 
1835, 233 59 726 04 959 63 
Crooked LAKE Canal. 
1834, 191 10 245 45 436 55 
1835, 455 60 461 13 916 73 


The tolls collected in April and May, 1835, ex- 
ceed the collections for the corresponding months 
of 1833, by the sum of $42,870 06; and exceed 
the collections of 1834, during the same time, by 
the sum of $67,551 11. 

Since 1832, the tolls have been reduced a fraction 
more than 35 per cent. 





Brussets, May 6.—Railroad in Belgium.—The 
iron railroad was inaugurated yesterday. This 
new sight had attracted an immense concourse of 
spectators along the whole line of the road. Ata 
quarter past twelve the King being at the station 
near the Boulevard to witness the ceremony, the 
departure of the steam carriage was announced by 
five cannon shot. Immediately three long files of 
wagons, carrying nearly 1,000 persons, began to 
move, drawn by the Fléche, the Stephenson, and 
the Elephant. This extraordinary conveyance was 
hailed all along the road with the loudest testimo- 
nies of surprise and astonishment. The passage 
from Brussels to Malines took fifty-three minutes. 

On arriving before Malines the travellers assem- 
bled round the MilitaryColumn, the base of which 
was prepared to receive the medal commemorative 
of the ceremony, various coins, and the account of 
the proceedings. The Mumister of the Interior, 
standing in the middle of the assembly, delivered 
the following speech : 

“The presence of an assembly so distinguished 
and so numerous, attending to witness the ceremo- 
ny which the King has appointed me to perform, is 
a solemn testimony of the importance which Belgi-+ 
um, and friendly nations, attach to the establish- 
race of the system of iron railroads decreed by the 

aw. 

“ This vast enterprise commenced in the fourth 
year of our political regeneration, will forever at- 
test, what may be expected of a people who love 
order and liberty, who, notwithstanding the long 
protracted crisis which accompanied the establish- 
ment ofits independence, has continued to preserve 
with the same zeal, agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, which gives splendor and strength to 
civilized nations ; it equally testifies the solicitude 
of the Government which conceived the idea. of 
it, at the very commencement of its existence. 

“T shall not attempt to describe here, all the ad- 
vantages of iron railroads, they may be summed 


money. 


“By giving prodigious facility to the communi- 
cations and commercial intercourse, they increase 
the means of civilization and the sources of pros- 
perity and pleasure. We may already expect, at 
no very distant period, the connection of our rail- 
roads, with those projected im Germany and France. 
It will be then that Belgium, being able to favor the 
comme;cial relation between several nations, will 
itself obtain gredt advantages, and acquire new 
claims to their sympathy. 

*Commérce and manufactures, which received a 
shock from the political commotions, have recover- 
ed theiractivity. ‘The past no longer inspires any 








regret; the future appears under the happiest aus. 





up in two principal points—saving of time and | 


AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, AND 





i i inspres to them a constantly 
prosperity. Agriculture, the true inter- 
est of Manufactures and commerce, will likewise 
share in these advantages, May the column which 
we are going to erect in commemoration of the 
opening of a ib railroad, be at the same time 
the symbol of a constantly increasing moral union 
between all the Belgians.” ; 

This speech was followed by cries of “Long 
live the King.” : 454k ' 

The Minister of the Interior, assisted by his 
colleagues, then proceeded to erect the first milita- 
ry column (or mile-stone) in the base of which 
the medals, &c., were deposited and sealed up. 

On their return the Elephant took in tow all 
the 30 carriages that had been drawn by three 
machines, and would pipeny asa reached Brus- 
sels in half an hour had it not been obliged to sto 
at Vilvord for a fresh supply of water, the stoc 
having been toomuch exhausted by the long delay 
at Malines. j 

At seven o’clock there was a dinner at Vaux- 
hall, given in the name of the Minister of the 
Interior, to 200 of the — persons both 
natives and foreigners, who had been present at the 
ceremony. , ’ 

The Moniteur of this morning, published two 
Royal Ordinances relative to the Railroad, and 
the tolls to bepaid, which are for the account of 
the Government, in whose hands the Railroad is 
to remain at present. 





[For tos New Yors AMenican.] 
Statistics showing the Progressive Increase of this 
State, and of the Cities of New York and Albany. 











1820. 1825. 1990. 
Population of the State... | 1.372.812 | 1.616.458 | 1.913.608 
6 N. York City, 123.706 | 166.086 | 202.589 
* Albany,...... 12.630| 15.974] 24.209 
Rate of increase from a, 9 a | ve tooo. 
State.......... beeaee 18 prcent. | 18 pr cent. | 47 pr cent: 
City of New York.... | 34 ‘** _ 6 63 ** 
‘ albany.......|28 so OC a 





Tolls of the Erie and Champlain Canale. 


1825. 1830, 1833. 9 
The whole route,......... 521.343 | 1.059.922 | 1.422.695 
Tolls collécted at Albany.. | 126.652] 212.045 | 323.690 








Tue Evpurares Expepition.—The Golifriet dé 
Smyrne of the 14th May announces as follows, un- 
der date of Constantinople, 8th February :—“ The 
Government has just delivered to the British Am- 
bassador the firmans which he had solicited for the 
navigation of the Euphrates, The facility with 
which these fitmans have been granted evidently 
proves that the Divan does not listen to the insin- 
uations of foreigners ; for it is well known that rep= 
resentations have been made with a viéW to disiné 
cline it toaccede to this . ng In the fealizatioii 
of so vast a project tht Porte only thinks of the 
means of civilization which it will afford to the 
population of the interior, and every private con- 
sideration has given way to this oe” here is 
every reason to believe that the P. of Egypi, 
the promoter of sciénée and conimerce, whose in- 
fluence is no léss desirable, will act in a similar 
spirit. The following passage from “ Thornton’s 
India” does not hold out very flattering hopes of 
the ultimate complete success of the e to In- 
dia either by the Euphrates or the Red Sea:-—“For 
several months in the year we could not expect to 
navigate the former, (the Euphrates,) and the latter 
(the Red Sea) would be unapproachable during the 
prevalence of the south-west monsoon. If it be not 
physically impossible for a steamer to make way 
against the monsoon, her progress must be very 
slow, and the wear and tear of the vessel and ma- 
chinery ruinous. If effected at all, therefore, the 
voyage could nat be performed with certainty as 
to time, and the principal advantage proposed 
would consequently be lost. There is yet one 
more serious objection which applies to the two 
routes ; they both traverse countries frequently 
visited by the plague.” 





Ice anD Ice Hovses.—It is quite warm enough 
at this pres¢rit writing to distourse of ice, but 
whether 1t will be when the types are giving puby 
licity to the labors of the pen, depends Suny up: 
on the futgre, which may be noted asa very wise 
remark, é Intend, however, to say a few words 
of ice and ice houses, that may interest the reader. 
There are persons younger than ourself who can 
remember whén the only ice sold in Boston, was 











prought to the city in parcels of ten or fifteen 


* 





pounds in the box of a market gardener’s cart, and 
sold as avery great luxury at a corresponding 
price. There were _ no ice houses in the vici- 
nity,except a few,at gentlemen’scountry seats, and 
they were built under ground, and were of small 
capacity. Within the last twenty years the 
éonsumption become so general and 
the cost is so small, that ice is no longer deemed a 
luxury, but one of the necessaries of life. The 
amount exported also fram Boston to southern cli- 
matesis incredible. The art of preserving the ice, 
is simple, and in well constructed houses, 
there is scarcely any loss from dissolution, and it 
may be preserved tartare We rode out last win- 
ter, with Col. Metcalf, of Cambridge, to witness the 
process of filling one of his ice houses, on the bor- 
ders of Mystic Pond in Medford, about six miles 
from the city. The ice house is built entirely above 
the ground, as is now the well approved custom, 
even in tropical climates. It is 85 feet long, 50 
feet wide, and 25 feet posts, and holds nearly 
tons of ice. The house is built of pine boards, and 
the ice is protected from external heat by filling in 
the walls, which are a foot and a half thick, with the 
exhausted bark of tan pits—a non-conductor of ca- 
loric that has been found perfectly efficacious. The 
Mystic Pond Ice House is very happily located, be- 
ing 80 situated that the ice may be discharged di- 
rectly from the house into the boats of the Middle- 
sex Canal, or the cars of the Lowell Railroad, and 
can therefore be brought to the city at much less 
expense and loss by waste, than from any other es- 
tablishment. The pond itselfis supplied with wa- 
ter from another pond just above it, which upper 
pond is fed by such abundant springs, that we are 
Id it never freezes in the coldest season. The 
Water, therefore, is of the purest and most limpid 
quality. Col. Metcalf has lately loaded with this 
ice a vessel for Rio Janeiro, and ariother for Bom- 
be 2 He has also sent freights to Norfolk, Savan- 
, and other southern ports. It is transported | 
on the canal, and hoisted on board the vessel by } 
Seay: made for the purpose, with great fa- 


cility. 

The process of cutting the ice, getting it from 
the water, and storing it in the ice house, is inige- 
nious, but simple. ‘The ice house is built on the bor- 

et of the pond, and one end projects over the wa- 
téi, At this end there are two openings or doors, 
which extend from the floor to the roof. Whenthe 
ice lias made to a sufficient thickness, say 15 inches, 
& Spot 1s selected where it is of the purest, tost 
ttarisparerit, arid solid quality. It is then marked 
out inté ob/léng sqtiares, 21 inches wide by 3 1-2 feet 
long. At every 21 inches of width, a ve is 
Eras, half an inch wide, and 4 or Sin es deep, 
a plough made for the purpose, and drawn by 
shore ; the ice is then sawed across, at a distance 
bf 21 inthes, and one series of blocks being remov- 
od, the rest is easily set loose by a staff with a broad, 
chistl-formed end, diiven into the groove, and used 
asalever. A canal of a corresponding width to 
thie blocks, is then itiade from the place where the 
ide is selected, to thé housé, and the blocks are 
pushed along with a staff to one of the doors, where 
it is received into an iron cradle and hoisted up to 
the — height, when a spring, which has pre- 
vented the block from falling off, strikes a projec- 
tion, and being forced down, the ice slides into the 
house, and is there received by persons who push 
it into its place with a staff. From the commence. 
ment of the process to the end, the ice is never 
touched with the hands. The average weight of 
each block is about 400 pounds, and being: all cut 
of the same form and proportions, they are packed 
much more closely in the ice-house, or in the hold 
of a vessel, than when cut out as formerly, with 
an axe, in a negligent manner.—[Boston Tran- 
script.] 





Cutrune or Perrer.—M. Reynolds, in his 
voyage round the world, gives the following ac- 
count of the Culture of Pepper, at Sumatra: 

“The pear grews on a vine, or creeping plant, 
with a ligneous stalk. The blossom is sini and 
white, and the fruit hangs in bunches, or clusters, 
resemb ling those of the currant tree, but larger. It 
is from four to five months coming to maturity. — 
The berries are at first green and gradually become 
a bright red when ripe, and soon fall off if not gath- 


~ & The natives frequently go through their litt! 

farms with small baskets, pincking off each bunch 
as they become a When thered, it is spread 
on mats to dry. That which has been gathered at 








, 


® proper age will shrink least ; while those skilled 


ia a see ingui snot bee 
veen plu prematurely, by rubbing it in 
hand, when it will impart seals dust, and even 
crumble to pieces. 

“The pepper vine runs on poles, like our bean 
poles ; it 1s 2 bth as our farmers plant corn, about 
six feet apart. The culture ofone thousand plants 
is occupation sufficient for a man and his wife ; 500 
ary to ” 

n ordinary seasons the r vine uces 
two crops in ‘the ear. The fee is a — one 
about the month of September, when the sun is 
crossing the equator, in his declination towards the 
south ; the othér in the month of March, when he 
is returning towards the north. These different 
crops are generally brought from the interior to the 
sea shore by rafts of bamboo or other timber, float- 
ed on the current of rapid streams.” 


Old Maids; their Varieties, Characters, 

‘i and Cenditions. 

atty years have passed since Hayley wrote an 
“Essay upon Old Maids,” in, if our aie be not 
treacherous, six volumes. An “ Essay” in six vol- 
umes! Ah! those were the days of hard reading, 
and of heavy reading—days when the appetites of 

ers were not more voracious than their diges- 
tive organs were powerful—days when we could 
take two or three duodecimos at breakfast, devour 
a quarto at dinner, and sleep soundly on a massive 
folio swallowed at supper. But we have now 
changed all that, as the French say; and now a 
puff, a trifle, a cracknel, is found a delightful suc- 
cedaneum for solid beef and pudding. Eh! bien! 
And so, in one light and very amusing volume of 
little more than two hundred pages, we have here 
ten chapters inscribed to the female votaries—or 
victims—of a state of “single blessedness ;”—In- 
troductory and Dedicatory, Classification of Old 
Maids in General, Voluntary Old Maids, Involun- 
tary Oid Maids, Accidental Old Maids, Inexpli- 
cable Old Maids, Literary Old Maids, Honorary 
Old Maids, Cortclusion, and L’Envoy. 

Dear amiabilities! can we wonder that you are 
kind nurses—or that you are fond of cats, dogs, 
parrots, and Chinese monsters? Is it not thus that 

ou are forced to display your pent up sensibilities? 
methmg you must love—your hearts are over- 
flowing with milk and honey; but mankind, blind 
to your amiable qualities, meet your advances, as if 
their most deadly enemies were making covert ap- 
proaches to destroy their sanctuaries. 

The following are the five great “families” into 
which our lively, pleasant, good-natured author ar- 
ranges thie “class” of Old Maids; each and every 
one of those families including several species, and 
those species occasional varieties :— 

Gets L—Ladies whose extreme delicacy, or 
caution, or coldness, have determined them to live 
a life of celibacy ; every opportunity having been 
afforded them for marriage. 

Genus II.—Ladies possessing every requisite 
for the connubial state, and who have beenj anx- 
iously striving to attain it, but, notwithstanding, 
still remain in single blessedness. 

Genus II1.—Ladies eminently qualified for mat- 
rimonial duties, and who have been repeatedly en- 

ed, but by some accident still remain Old Maids. 
ag oes 1v.—Ladies who remain in a state of vir- 
ginity, but for which no earthly reason can be as- 
signed. 

Genus v.—Literary Old Maids. 

A placid stream of kindly feeling meanders de- 
lightfully through this volume. Here, for instance, 
is a sweet and beautiful picture, and true as it is 
sweet and beautiful. Contrasting the quietude and 
benevolence of female celibacy with the stormy 
scenes of a different state, the writer o! 3 :— 

“ But her life is the oasis of the desert—her 
heart is a swelling fountain of the purest sympa- 
thies—her home is sheltered by the palm-trees of 
content—and she treads her little round of exist- 
ence on a verdant carpet, chequered with light and 
shade, and ‘ damask’d with crocus, hyacinth and 
violet in rich inlay,’—For her— 

“ No blasts e’er discompose the peaceful sky, 

The springs but murmur, and the winds but sigh.” 

If she does not taste those delights which flow from 
happy marriage (and there are many such,) when 
two individuals with moderate desires, and virtu- 
ous and well-tempered wishes, combine to produce 
‘one harmony of bliss,’ she invariably shows how 
correctly she estimates’so delightful a consumma- 
tion,-~for where household harmony does reign, 
there may the old maid be found in all her glory, 
mingling sweet with sweet, and ber heart and af- 




















fections expanding beneath its genial influence. 
it i — oi her Panes 
it isa spot warning her to i 
father or pant a has reached the extreme ~~ 
senility, there she may be seen hovering li 
guardian ;angel, developing in this trying 
nicy all her treasured affections, and Ia 
Sos en insensible or querulous old with 
the vigor, the tenderness, . of 
yuong rite, watching over the shattered health of 
an adored husband.” 
But now for the other side of the question, “ In~ 
voluntary Old Maids ;” and with this. we believe 
5 ES 
“The pensive ex tn ve ri 
on oe after Fong sea-side Jennets, sintabay 
eys, in hope that their own graces, so 
set off by the of the sagacious and sure-fouted 
quadrupeds, might strike some wandering Lo- 
ario; assemblies have been visited—pie-nic 
parties made up, with —— reference to a 
*chance’—fashionable chu — attend- 
ed—balls and quadrille , parties ly sought 
after—theatres and all places of public amusement 
diligently beaten for streets 
shady lanes and murmuring streams haunted— 
dress and undress have n tried—the draw- 
ing-room and the boudoir—the dining-room and 
~ library—the sitting-room—and the front win- 
iow. 
Music has been cultivated to feign the re- 
uctant ear—painting to captivate e 
dancing to Pacer, comeh ; botany te been 
studied asan excuse for solitary walks and maiden 
musing—geology fora rocky nook or a secluded 
pass—-astronomy, that the ‘silent hour of ni 
and the star of love,’ might produce their wi 
for influence—poetry has been read _ for select ten- 


der and touchin d history to quote 
examples of womans entien affection _ottinades 
have been studied--sighs i ting simu- 
lated—and a fountain of tears, sacred to dear sensi- 
bility, has been most conveniently arranged to 
pour out on all fitting oecasions— 
‘* A shower of glittering pearls.” 

No chance, however remote, has been neglected, 
when some fondly supposed admirer— —a 
the passion of his love , scheme upon has 
been contrived to aim aright—‘the rich golden 
shaft,,-—songs have been warbled with soft expec- 
tation that they would— 
** Give a very echo to the seat 

Where love sits throned.” 

The cunning of their passion has betrayed them 
into ‘dew looks,’ surely all sufficient an a 
heart of ‘ triple brass;? and the vow of eternal 
truth has been quivering u their lips, waiting 
fora signal, however slight, ‘tobe registered im 
Heaven,’——Alas— 

‘* Vain—vain have been {their wiles—all vain their tears.’” 

They have ‘ never told their love, for nobody 
has been found,—they have never sworn— 


‘¢ By the roses of the Spring, 
—honor—truth and every thing 








By maid 

I love thee !”? 
for none would receive their vow.” ' 

We promise the reader—bachelor or marsied 
man—maid—-wife or widow—a fund of amusement 
in these pages.—[London Court Journal. 





The curious phenomenon of the Water S 
was witnessed on Sunday evening, about 6 0” 
by hundreds of our fellow-citizens. It was 
near the lower extremity of the Ohio Falls. Ac- 
cording to those, who saw the formation, a cone, in 
the shape of a trumpet, descended towards the river 
from a thick dark thunder-cloud, and at the same 
time, the agitated waters beneath whirled roun and 
ascended with a spiral motion in the form 1 
till they united with the cone of the cloud, w 
the whole column moved rapidly and _maje 
about a mile and a half upthe river, where it stru 
the woods in Indiana, nearly opposite to this city, 
and disappeared. The whirlwind then passed over 
a of Jeffersonville, unroofing housesand i doing 
other damage, but soon struck the river a 
time, forming another water spout, which crossed 
the river to the Kentucky side and mary a 
short idstance above Geiger’s Mills. On sides 
of the river, the whirlwind’s path is marked with 
desolation, —[Louisville Journal.]} 


The Printing establishment of the Herkimer 
County hig, is offered for sale, The proprietor 
relinquishes business in consequence of an impaire 





ed constitution, 




















































































 NEW-YORK AMERICAN. 
Mo LITERARY NOTICES. 

CansPaXtixorLe anv. urs Environs, ina series 
of letters, &«, &c., by an American, long resident 
#t Constantinople. vols. N. Y., Hanrer anp 
Brorners.—Though printed without a name, 
these very entertaining lettersare said to be from the 
pes of Com. Por ves, now. and for some years past, 
the Chargé Affaires of the U. S. at Constantinople. 
The opportunities which that station affords, of see- 
ing the. Turks to. advantage, the habits of observa- 
tion of the Commodore, and the no less valuable 
habit of forming his own opinion on what he hears 
and sees, impart to. these letters a degree of authen- 
tigity and originality, as well as anecdote and 
amusing narrative, that will give to them a wide 
cireulation. They bear, we think, manifest traces 
of being written as they purport to be, without any 
view, to,making a book, and the chief fault we have 
to find with, the publication, is one that lies at the 








door of the Editor, for not having used occasional-_ 


ly,, the. liberty ofa friend, to correct the negligences 
of style, which letters, written currently so natural- 
hy: falk into. 


Tus [rsmn Seercn, Boo, by an American: 
Philadelphia, Key & Brppite. We have read this 
volume with pleasure. It is agreeably written, 
with scholar like taste, and an eye for all that is 

beautiful. It is of beaten, ground that it, for the 
most part, treats; and therefore nothing very new 
or original is to be looked for—beyond that degree 
of variety and freshness, which the same scene, de- 
scribed and conamented, upon, by different minds, 
will naturally produce. 


Pevuam, a Novel, in one volume, by E. L. Bur- 
wer New York. Harprer & Broruesrs.—This, 
we presume, to be the first volume.of a new and. uni- 
form edition of Bulwer’s works, and we have no 
scruple to say, we are glad of it. Wedonot think 
Bulwer’s style, sentiments, or stories, mischievous, 
eonsiderimg the class of works to which they be- 
long, and we do admire his genius, talents, and: 
aequirements. He shews that he has been, and is, a 
student—-but his knowledge of men, and. of the hu- 
man heart, is. not less extensive than of books—and: 
by the combined power of the two, he fascinates at- 
yention. Whether or not, novels of any sort, are 
profitable for reading, is not here the question— 
though on that head too, we have very distinct 
Qpinions—but whether—novels of character and 
real life being now. much sought--those of Bulwer 
are not marked by higher character, and not more 
objectionable morals, taan those of other contem- 
poraries, Of Pelham, for instance, now so hand- 
somely; republished by the Harpers—though the 
author canaot say that it contains 

* No line, which dying, he would wish to blot,” 
yet. he may say, that it contains much, which read 
in @ wise spirit, may conduce to improvement. 


We close our Review to-day—necessarily omit- | 
ting-@ notice of several works on hand, including | 


Horse Shoe Robinson, and the last American Quar- 
terly—with the annunciation, by the Harpers, 
whigh follows, 

While acquiescing, as we do most entirely, in the 
value and expediency: of publishing a “series o 
baoks,” of the character proposed, we would pre- 
fex that the selection and preparation of these 
books, were committed to gentlemen experienced 
in the condition and wants of our Common Schools, 
and having the time, the talent, and the disposition 
1 find, or make works,suited to their meridian. It is 
a most important enterprise which the Harpers are 


‘cordial welcome of my return, and beg 
| you, that during my mission, I have studied all that 
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about to undertake, andas it may be conducted 


—capable of great good or evil, 


Designedly—it wilknot be, we are quite sure, for |} 


evil—but the task of providing. for the youthful 
mind, is as delicate, as it is important ; and to be 
well discharged, requires not only knowledge of 
books, btit of the process of education, as applied 
in our schools. : 

There are in Harpers’ Boys and Girls Library, 
for instance, some capital books, (those by Uncle 
Philip, especially,) for. a “School Library ;”. but 
many of the most essential books for such a. publi- 
cation are—so far as we know—yet to be written. 

Common Scnoou Lisrary.—The undersigned 
have read with much interest and pleasure the act 
recently passed by the legislature in relation to, the 
establishnent of a library in each, school district 
throughout the State, for the dissemination of use- 
ful and presces knowledge among those who en- 
joy the benefits of the Institutions provided by law 
for general education, 

o further this most laudable object, they pro- 
pose to publish a series of books, in small conven- 


/1ent and comprehensive volumes, to be denomina- 


ted, “'Phe Common School Library of useful and 
entertaining knowledge,” which shall embrace all 
the most important and interesting subjects, trea- 
ted in an attractive'‘and perspicuous manner, cal- 
oT to arrest the attention of all classes of rea- 
ers, 

The first series,for juvenile or junior classes, and 

the second for adults and scholars of more advan- 


ced age and capacity. 


The people of the state of New York, rich in 
resources, foremost in the arts and commerce, 
may, by an energetic ‘and judicious application 


-of the salutary law above referred to, add much 


to their high eharacter for intelligence and pub- 
lic spirit, and greatly benefit the rising genera- 


tion. 


The first volume of both series will be publish- 
ed in the course of two weeks; they will be prin- 
ted and bound uniformly, in a convenient ‘and. 


| suitable manner; and’ offered to the ‘Trustees, 


Superintendents, and School Committees at a rea- 
sonable price. Harper & Broruers. 
New York, June 12th, 1835. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
ARRIVAL OF tHE ConstITUTION.—The Uni- 


‘ted States frigate Constitution, Commodore Elliott, 


having Mr. Livineston,; our Minister to France, 
and his family, on board, arrived, below last even- 
ing, and anchored outside of the Bar. She left 
Plymouth, May 17. 

This morning early she got under way, and was 
beat in over the bar, by the pilot Norris, at about 
three quarters flood. 


She came gallantly up to the city, saluted, and 
anchored in the North River, off the battery. 


Mr. Livineston and family landed, under a sa- 


lute from the ship, about 11 o’clock, and proceeded | 


to the house ofa relative in Greenwich street. 

A considerable number of persons followed Mr. 
L., whom on reaching his residence, he addressed 
as. follows : 


“Fellow Citizens, I feel much happiness at your 
to. assure 


was due tothe dignity of my country, its general 
interest and welfare.” 

Three hearty cheers were given and the people 
dispersed. 

Annexed is a list of the officers : 

Officers—Jesse D, Elliott, Esq. Commander, 

J.B. Montgomery, Ist Lieutenant, Frank Elle- 
ry, 2d, do, W.C. Nicholson, 3d do, E.C. Rutledge, 
4th do,G. F. Pearson, 5th do, L. M. Powell, 6th 
do, F. A. Neville, 7th do. : 

James Ferguson, master, J. M. Berrian, 2d do. 

James Boyd, Surgeon. 

Henry Etting, Purser. 

James Everett, Chaplain. 

on C. Hardy, Ist Lieut. Marines, J. T. Sloan, 

0. 


Passed Assistant Surgeon—Isaac Brinckerhoff. 
Assistant doy. R, Woodworth. 











J. E. Dow, Professor of Mathematics. 
J. Hi. Prince, Commodore's Clerk. 
Geo. A. Thomas, Purser’s Clerk. 
Passed Midshipmen—J. F. Duncan, James Hen- 
derson, W. T. Muse, Charles Steadman, J. W. 
Revere, M. Lewis, J. W. Cooke, J, F. Mercer, C. 
C. Barton. om 
ae kL. ip mane ‘G. W. Ran- 
dolph, J. B. Lewis, G. T. Sinclair, F. P. Hoban, 
B. F. Shattuck, W. Ronkendorff, F. 8. Haggerty, 


|| EF. P. Maffit, F: Oakes, W. E. Newton, 


Trenchard, E. E. Rogers, A. H. Jenkins. 
Boatswain—Robert Whittaker. 
Gunner—T. Ryley. 

Carpenter—J. £ Dickineoi. 

Sailmaker—N, C. L’Hommedieu. 

Passengers—Francis J. Lippitt, Esq. of New 
York ; passed Midshipman Wm. Radford. ~ 


CuaNcEs InN THE Roster or THE Marine 
Corps since Fesruary, 1835,—Lieut. Col. R. D. 
Wainright. Detached. from Gosport, Va., 22d 
May, 1835, and on leave of absence, since. 

Capt. Geo. W. Walker, New York. 

First Lieut. Andrew Ross, sloop Vandalia. 

First Lieut.'Geo, F. Lindsay, Philadelphia. 

First Lieut, John G, Reynolds, New York. 

First Lieut. Henry W. Fowler, Albany, New 
York, recruiting service. 

First Lieut, Francis G, Hall, Philadelphia. 

Second Lieut. Geo, W. McDean, flag ship Hud- 
son, New York. 

Second Lieut. John P. Dieterich, appointment 
ceased 4th of March, 1835, not having been con- 
firmed, by the Senate. 

Second Lieut. Louis Ff. Whitney, New York. 

Second Lieut. Fredrick B. McNeill, Boston, 
Massachusetts. ’ 

Second Lieut. William L. Young, Head Quar- 
ters. Date of commission, 23d February, 1835, 

Second Lieut. William McAdle, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Date of commission, 3d March, 1835. 

Ist June, 1835, 


The Philadelphia United States Gazette states, 
that Captain ALexanper G. Dauuas has been ap- 
pointed to the command of the United States naval 
forces on the West India station. 


Great Suip.— The following particulars in re- 
lation to the “big ship” Pennsylvania, now on the 
stocks at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, are copied 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of yesterday.— 
They were communicated. for publication by a sail- 
maker in the Navy. 

220 feet lower deck 

217 ” length aloft, 

190 ” length of keel for tonnage, 

56 ft.9.in. moulded breadth of beam for 

tonnage, 

59 feet do 
23.” depth of hold, 
51” extreme depth amidships, 

3,306 23-95 tonnage; guns, 140, 

18,341 yards duck, one set of sails, 

14,624 ” ” bags, hammocks, boat, sails, 

awnings, &c.; total 32,965 yards, 

11 inches shrouds, 

19 ” main stay, 
278 feet mainmast—93 yds. 1 foot, 
110 ” main yard, 

82 ” topsail yard, 

52 ” topgallant yard, 

36 ” royal yard, 

10,000 Ibs. shect anchor, 
25 inches do. 
1,531 yards main topsail. 


do outside of wales, 


Tue Cueroxets.—Gen. Jackson has announced 
to the Cherokees, that the treaty offering them 
five millions of dollars for their possessions, is the 
best he will ever propose to them.—[Journal of 
Commerce.] 


The Newburyport Herald has the following fair 
hit, at the Monomania, now prevailing alike at the 
East, the West, the North and the South. The 
story may not be true—indeed, we dare not quite 
say we belieye it literally ourselves, but it has some 
truth as an illustration, at.least :—[Courier & En- 
quirer, ane 
' “It isrumored that one evening last week, two 
paupers escaped from the Bangor Almshouse, and 
though they were caught early the next morning, 
yet in the meantime, before they were secured, 
they ‘had made $1800 each, by speculating ‘in tim- 


ber lands.” ~ 
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Tne Cuicaco Amenican.—Under this title we 
have received to-day the first number of a weekly 
paper, published in the new city of Chicago, by 
Thomas O. Davis. 

It is a very handsome well printed sheet—full of 
good matter, and showing, moreover, a very good- 
ly array of business advertisements—whereupon 
we congratulate the Editor. It would, as it seems 
to us, be a very good medium of advertising for 
our Pearl-street merchants. 


Tornapo.—-We understand that a most destruc- 
tive tornado passed up the river, opposite Louis- 
ville, on Sunday last, diverged on the Indian side 
to the town of Jefferson,jand again crossed the river 
to Kentucky. We are not advised of the loss of 
life, or injury to property sustained.—({Cincinnati 
Gi.zette.] 


We are indebted to the editors of the Gazette, 
one of whom obtained the information personally, 
for the following account of the Tornado, which 
passed aver a part of New Jersey, on Friday 
last :— 


Destructive Tornapo.—The city of New- 
Brunswick was the scene, on Friday afternoon last, 
of a most desolating tornado, which swept over its 
western section, causing much destruction of pro- 
perty, and, we regret to add, depriving several indi- 
viduals of life. 

As far as we are able to learn, the whirlwind or 
tornado first made its appennsnes with a falling of 
ice in the township of Amwell, near a place called 
Ringgold’s and taking an erratic zig-2ag course, 
spent its fury over Staten Island, in the neighborhood 
of Rossville,and on the bay, by another fall of large 
irregular shaped pieces of ice. Its first approach to 

ew Brunswick was from the north-west, passing 
over Middlebush, about three miles from that place, 
where the dwelling and barn of John French were 
laid prostrate with the earth. It thence passed 
over the farm of David Dunn, about two miles 
and a half from New Brunswick, whose dwelling 
was unroofed, and the barn and other out-build- 
ings were razed to the ground. The out-houses 
attached to the premises of J. G. Wyckoff, in 
the same vicinity, were also destroyed. ‘The next 
building which felt its effects was the dwelling 
of Theophilus Holkham, about one mile from 
New-Brunswick, the roof of which was blown off. 
The barns of James Fisher and Abraham Blau- 
velt, in the outskirts of the city were next blown 
down, and a small dwelling belonging to Mr. Pre- 
vost was nearly destroyed, and the wife of ‘Tunis 
Silcocks badly injured. The tornado had now 
reached the hill, “where,” according to the New 
Brunswick Times, “ it remained apparently fixed 
for a minute or two, presenting the appearance of 
a pillar of fire,—its base resting on the earth, and 
its top reaching a mass of black clouds. It then 
took fan eastern course, threatening Albany and 
Churek streets, but suddenly changing its direc- 
tion, swept across the town lot towards the dwelling 
of Mr. B. Myer, Mrs. Deare, Prof. M’Clelland, 
Rev. John Croes, L. Kirkpatrick, Esq. Mrs, Kirk- 
patrick, and Rev. Dr. Janeway, tearing the roofs 
off some, making literal wrecks of the barns and 
out-houses, and either uprooting or twisting off the 
largest trees—in some instances carrying the latter 
20 or 30 paces. It then crossed to the buildings at 
the head of Paterson, Liberty,Bayard,and Schure- 
man streets, unroofing the house of Mrs. Harris- 
son, levelling the store of Mr. Little, and burying 
beneath the falling timbers, Nicholas Booraem, 
Esq. and his eldest son Henry. Both were extri- 
cated a short time after—the son in a dying state, 
in which he lingered until 9 o’clock, when death 
relieved him from his sufferings—the father is 
not dangerously hurt. _A young lad about 8 years 
of age, son of Capt. Baird, was also killed near this 
spot, a rafter from the blacksmith’s shop having 
struck him immediately above the eyes, and al- 
most severed his head. The tornado now swept 
with increased force acress George street, down 
Liberty, Schureman, and New Streets, crossing 
Nelson to Burnet street, a quarter of a mile in dis. 
tance, down to the river, 
the tops of the houses, and sweeping the lower 
doors and windows from their fastenings, Schure- 
man and Liberty streets, from top to bottom, may 
be said to be a complete mass of ruins, as is like- 
wise part of Burnet street. The Methodist Church, 
a brick edifice, is daniaged beyond répair, haying 


unroofing or tearing off. 





| 
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heen unroofed, and the eastera and southern walls 
blown down; and the rear wall of the Catholic 
Chureh, also of brick, is drove into the body of the 
building.” 

The large dwelling of Dr, Janeway, at the junc- 
tion of George street and the Trenton and New- 
Brunswick turnpike, was completely unroofed ; all 
the outbuildings razed to the ground,and the beau- 
tiful trees surrounding the house twisted off or torn 
up by the roots. His loss will not fall much short of 
$3000. 

The dwelling of Littleton Kirkpatrick was also 
unroofed, and all the out-houses demolished.. Es- 
timated loss $1000. His mother’s house was partly 
unroofed, and other damages. 

The large pottery establishment occupied by 
Mr. Newell, and belonging to the estate of E. G. 
Mackay, at the corner of George and Liberty-sts. 
was entirely destroyed, loss $2500. 

The dwelling of James Bishop, corner of Schure- 
man and Burnet-streets, was unroofed, and several 
store-houses, containing a large quantity of corn, 
was totally destroyed. Probable loss between 3 
and 4 thousand dollars. 

The buildings of Richard Voorhees, coachmaker, 
in Schureman street, were entirely demolished, 
with nearly the whole of their contents, consisting 
of finished and unfinished work, tools, &c. Loss 
about $4000, Under the ruins of this building 
were found thelifeless remains of widow Catharine 
Van Arsdale. ~Mr. Staats Van Dusen was also 
found under the same ruins, very much bruised ; 
his life was providentially saved by a carriage 
wheel falling across his body, and thus shielding it 
from the pressure of the ruins. 

Three dwelling-houses also in Schureman street, 
the property of Nicholas W yckoff, were very much 
injured. Loss $2000. Two dwellings at the cor- 
ner of Neilson-street, belonging to widow Mary 
Furman, were unroofed and walls much damaged. 
Loss $1500. The dwelling of Isaac C. Stelle, 
in Schureman street, was completely unroofed, 
and garden fence and shrubbery destroyed. Loss 
$1080. 

On Burnet street.—Dr. Van Duzen’s dwelling 
unroofed ; store-house and stable raised. Loss 
$1000. Three or four dwellings, the property of 
Staats Van Duzen, unroofed, and store-house de- 
molished. Loss about $2000. Charles Dunham’s 
dwelling unroofed and otherwise injured; several 
store-houses and out-buildings on the wharf, blown 
down. Loss from 3 to $4000. The dwelling and 
out-buildings, including a store-house, belonging to 
Brush and Probasco, alldestroyed. Loss $2000.— 
Two dwellings, the property of Dr. Thomas Fitch, 
unroofed and other injury. Loss $1000. The 
dwelling and cabinet workshop of Matthew Eger- 
ton, unroofed, &c. and a ware-house in the rear de- 
molished. Loss from 1 to $2000. 

The Lancasterian Schoo! in Schureman-street, 
belonging to the Corporation, was damaged to the 
amount of $500. 

Schureman street—F. F. Randolph’s workshop 
completely demolished. Loss $500 to $1000. ‘Two 
dwellings belonging to Matthew L. Egerton, were 
unroofed and otherwise injured. Loss $700. Wid- 
ow Corning‘s dwelling unroofed and workshop de- 
stroyed. Loss #500. ‘Two dwellings, the proper- 
ty of widow Vreedenburg, damaged to the amount 
of $600. _— 

Property belonging to the followiug named indi- 
viduals was also more or less injured : 

Schureman street..—Miss Rachel Randolph, Wal- 
ter McHenry, J. W. Stout, Widow Stotoff, Mr. 
Rolph, Mr. Eldridge, Widow Mary Dunham, A. 
Agnew, Widow Van Doren, Asa Applegate, E. L. 
Hardenberg, (Mayor,) Adam Huyler, Borden M. 
Voorhees. 2 

Burnet street-—Evert Egerton, Widow James 
Richmond, John Hatfield, Henry Frazer, John 
Hicks, James B. Cox, John Quick, Michael Mc 
Curlogue, Joseph C. Griggs. 

New Street—Dr. F. Richmond, Ambrose F. Ran- 
dolph, Peter Wyckoff, Judge Hance, Widow Da- 
vies, Estate of Robert Boggs, John Taylor, Mrs. 
John Clark, Mrs. Hagerman, Aaron Hayden. 

Neilson street—Henry Sanderson, H. H. Chitten- 
den, Clara Rogers, Jacob Wyckoff, John Bray, Jr. 
Dr. Launy. ; 

Prince street-—Rey. Mr. Jones, D. W. Vail, Jo- 
nathan Ackerman. 

George Street-—Mr, Ackerman, Ralph Voorhees, 
Solomon Freeman, Wm. G. Dunham, 

Liberty street.—Benjamin Clark, Mrs, Van Liew, 
Garret Nevius. : ; 

Henry and James Richmond on Richmond st., 








and Mr. Mersereau, on the Trenton and New 
Brunswick Turnpike. ' 

From the above details, we feel safe in ste 
that the number of buildings destroyed and in 
cannot full short of one hundred and and that 
the loss of property may be est at one hua~ 
dred thousand dollars. . 

Besides those who lost their lives, as above re- 
corded, several persons were seriously injured, ané 
many others slightly. * * & 19 

Among the extraordi occurrences which 
took place on this melancholy ion, the fate of 
the son of Wm. G. Dunham (a small lad) was the 
most singular. He was taken off the piazza of the 
house, corner of New and George streets, 
in the air a distance of 300 yards, and landed on 
the wharf in Burnet png only See 
a slight injury in one of his arms. . On being ques- 
tioned as to his feelings, he stated that he recolleet- 
ed passing through the top of a willow tree, and 
that the sensation produced by being carried up 9 
the whirlwind was like that of being pulled in con- 
trary directions. 

A bedstead was taken fromthe third story of a 
house in Schureman street, carried a distance of 
200 yards, and landed in Burnet street, without 
having sustained the slightest injury, A carpet 
bag and some bedding were carried from the gatret 
of Dr. Janeway’s house to the river, a distance of 
nearly half a mile. + , - 

After leaving New Brunswick, the tornado pass- 
ed down the rivera short distance, then took a 
course across the river, and passing over the 
of James T. Dunn, tore up several trees by the 
roots, laid all his out buildings in ruins, without do- 
ing the slightest damage to his dwelling. It then 
passed down to the farm of Joel.Randal, and carried 
away part of the roof and gable end of his dwelling. 
Thence its course was over Piscataway, a small 
own, containing about a dozen houses, situated two 
miles from New Brunswick. Here, every build- 
ing except iwo in the place, including the Episeo- 
pal Church was demolished. We regret to.add, 
that Mr. Thomas W. Harper, of New York was 
killed by being struck on the head by a beam.— 
We understand that Mr. H. had just received the 
deed of some property which he had been purchas- 
ing, and that his visit to Piscataway was for the 
purpose of making some arrangements respecting 
it. He was a silver-smith, residing at 31 Rose 
street, and has left a large family. 

The tornado then passed on towards Perth Am- 
boy, where one building was destroyed, and: spent 
its fury on Staten Island as above stated. 

Having gone through with the details of this 
melancholy affair, we now present our readers with 
the remarks of a friend who was an éye witness of 
the whole scene, and which will enable them to 
form a correct idea of this awfully sublime speeta- 
cle. He says,—The first intimation. Lhadof the _ 
tornado’s approach, was the wind blowing in from 
both sides of the house in which I was sitting. Im- 
mediately the ery of fire was raised—I ran to the 
corner of the street and perceived in a westerly dit 
rection at about halfa mile’s.distance a black co- 
lumn moving onward, not very rapidly, which had 
something of the appearance of a smothered fire, 
and was mistaken for it. I saw what it was and ran 
into the house and closed allthe windows before it 
reached us. The whole atmosphere was filled with 
fragments of timber, &c,—in a moment the house 
opposite was unroofed, as if it had been covered 
with paper. The house in which Il was, being at 
the edge of the current, escaped uninjured, save 
that a rafter from the roof of a house about halfa 
mile distant, thirty feet long, struck the edge of the 
window, tearing away the brick work and demoligh- 
ing the sash, and passed into the wall of the room. 
Thetrack of thetornado was from. northwest to 
southeast, and from a minute investigation of its 
effects, does not appear to have been of the nature 
of a whirkwind ordinarily so called. The wie- 
lence appears to have been produced not froma 
whirling motion, but from two currents m 
towards each other—at the same time having. an 
onward motion. In the centre of the track the 
force appears to have been upwards with .some- 
thing of a whirling movement. The facts whieh 
substantiate this opinion are these. .In the town 
wherever a building has been moved, if it. was 
at the edge of the current, its direction was in- 
wards ; if at the centre, onwards. But these ef- 
fects are more strongly marked in the woods, where 
the direction of almost every tree accords with 
statement—at the extreme edge the treesare 
at right angles with the course, sloping more as qyou 
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proceed toward the centre, where thereis some 
confusion, but the direction is almost invariably 
with the current. 


Tue Tornavo ww New Brunswicx.—In the 
New Branswick Fredonian, of yesterday, is a list 
occupying two columns, of the buildings destroyed 
or injured by the tornado of Friday last--which 
any one interested may see at this office. That 
paper adds the following reflections and sugges- 
tions, to which we give additional publicity, in the 
aS thereby giving to the latter, additional 


Recovered, in some degree, from the stunning ef- 
fects of the late storm, our citizens bear up under 
their calamity with manly fortitude, and are apply- 
ing themselves with most commendable zeal and 
inbery, to the relief and accommodation of the 
families that have been driven from their homes— 
the removal of the frightful piles of ruins that ob- 
structed the e repairs of such dwellings 
as can be made tenantable—the transfer of mer- 
chandize to places of security and sale—and gener- 
ally, to such other measures as the exigencies of the 
occasion demand. echanics are wanted, and 
laborers of every description, Lumber and build- 
ing i ¥» would find a ready sale.-- 
Our sister towns would performa grateful service, 
in rap Be part of their carpenters and masons ; 
and if they can find it in their hearts to spare 
also of their abundance in other respects, they 
will undoubtedly have their reward. illing as 
those among us who have been passed over by the 

ing angel, are to do, there will still be room 
for the kindness and liberality of others, 
not of our immediate circle. 

One, at least, of the extraordinary statements 
connected with this tornado, is thus disposed of :— 

We have also the of alad 10 or 12 years 
old, the son of Wm. G. Dunham, being taken up 
from his father’s door at the corner of George and 
New streets, and carried over the tops of trees and 
houses at least a quarter af a mile, and landed, 


with only a slight bruise, on the edge of the river! 
We believe this marvellou\ story has no other 


foundation, than that the boy was impelled by the 
wind to run down the street tdwards the river, and 
was finally thrown down ov the wharf. It is be- 
yond our faith to sup at he could be whirled 
through the air that diss4nce, and come down not 
only alive, but almos{‘unhurt! Parts of houses 

nd other articles kxown to have been thrown that 
distance, were shivered to atoms. 


Tornavo at New Brunswicx.—We have re- 
ceived by mail the following circular, and cannot 
more effectually answer the purpose with which it 
‘was sent, than by giving to it, as we do,immediate 
publicity,with the expression of ourconfident belief, 
that the appeal it makes, will not be made in vain 
to this liberal city. 

(Circurar.) 

New-Brunswick has been visited by a frightfu 
tornado. One of the fairest portions of our city is 
a scene of desolation and ruin. Charged with that 
mournful duty by their fellow citizens, the under- 
signed have made a survey of the devastation, and 
ascertained, asnearly as practicable,the amount of 
the positive and direct sustained. This 
they have estimated at S Y-ONE THOU- 
8. DOLLARS, pee, = many judicious per- 
sons believe the amount to be considerably more. 
They will not attempt to swell it, or in aught to 
Sel inthe Sufficiently painful is the simple 
truth, in the plain language of the sincere heart.— 
They feel how vain would be the attempt to give a 
faithful picture of what they have witnessed, that 
others might discern the extent of our sufferings.— 
Neagly or quite one half of the town felt the influ- 
ence of the and about one-third of it with 
disastrous effect. 130 dwellings are in ruins, or 
have sustained various degrees of injury; and 
mach more than that number of workshops, store 
houses, barns, and out houses, have been crushed 
+ yng seattered to the winds of heaven.— 
Lives, too, have been lost—three deaths were the 
immediate consequence—and many others have 
Jey bruised, et: prema he - disfj — some 

seriously mjured as to be of doubtful recovery. 
For the dead, they are in the hands of a merciful 
God ; it is for the living that our concerns are di- 





A large numerical proportion of the sufferers, § 
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are left in destitute or needy circumstances. es 
em every variety of claim which should call 
into exercise the sympathies and benevolence of 
the public. The widow and the orphan—the 
infirm—the common laborer—the hard working 
mechanic—these are among the number who have 
felt the severity of the visitation. For these the 
committee would send forth their plea—for these 
they would awaken that humane and generous and 
ennobling spirit, which has so often signalized 
their fellow countrymen in times of i 
calamity. They will not plead in vain. They 
know to whom they appeal, and that the grateful 
task will soon be theirs of acknowledging the lib- 
eral aids which shall yield to the sufferers the “ oil 
of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness.” 

J. J. Janeway, 

G. S. Wess, 

F. Ricumonp, 

D. Firz Ranpopn, 

Mires C. Smiru. 

New Brunswick, June 24, 1835. 


[From the Gazette of yesterday.] 

Tue Tornavo.—We regret the necessity of be- 
ing compelled to record more disasters caused by 
the Tornado which produced such dreadful havoc 
at New Brunswick. A gentleman arrived yester- 
day from Gravel Hill, Warren Co., N. J., informs 
us that it passed within a mile and a half of that 
place on Friday afternoon, about half-past 5 o’clock 
prostrating every thing in its couse. He says, 
that when first seen there appeared to be two cur- 
rents of air, one of which came from a little south 
of west, and the other from about north, and after 
meeting they passed off a little east of north. The 
extent of the tornado was about half a mile in 
width, and about five miles long. After passing 
through a thick wood, prostrating every tree within 
its limits, it reached the farm of Jacob Harris, un- 
roofing his house, and injuring his wife very severe- 
- 3 The next farm in its course was that of John 

. Snover, whose barn was unroofed and three 
barracks blown down. It then passed through his 
orchard, and out of three hundred fruit trees, onl 
4 or 5 were left standing. Thence it went through 
the woods, prostrating every thing, until it arrived 
at the farm of Andrew Dennis, about three quar- 
ters of a mile from Snover’s. His house and barn 
were unroofed and barracks blown down, and in 
his orchard of two hundred trees, only four were 
left standing. It then passed through another piece 
of woods, levelling every thing till it came to the 
farm of William Shusler (three quarters of a mile.) 
His house was unroofed, and barn blown down ; 
four or five-large rock maple trees were twisted off 
or taken up by the roots, some of which were car- 
ried a distance of 60 yards, and fell upon a cow, 
which was killed. Thence it passed through ano- 
ther piéce of woods to the farm of Adam Warner, 
(half. a mile,) whose dwelling was unroofed, and 
his barn, barracks, and out-houses were blown 
down. It passed on about half a mile further, de- 
stroying some out-houses and one dwelling, and 
then terminated abruptly. 

Our informant adds, that all the grain and fen- 
ces in its course were destroyed, as were also all 
the large trees. Mr. Shuster found a large ap- 
ple tree on his premises, which had come from the 
orchard of Mr. Dennis, a distance of three quarters 
of a mile. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser.] 

Tornavo at Lirtte Fatis.—We hear this 
morning, that a violent thunder storm and whirl- 
wind, with heavy rain, occurred at Little Falls, 
about five miles west of Paterson, on the Passaic, in 
this county, on Friday evening, about 8 o’clock— 
three hours after the one at New Brunswick. The 
whirlwind appears to have risen about a mile south 
west of the Little Falls, near the Bloomfield and 
Pompton Turnpike, as here an old uninhabited 
house has been subsequently discovered to be quite 
demolished. Proceeding in a north easterly direc- 
tion, it next prostrated an orchard of 25 apple trees, 
belonging to a Mr. Roberts, about 100 yards from 
the old house, withthe fences in its course. A num- 
ber of his sheds, and other out houses, a few rods 
further on, were also totally destroyed. A wagon 
house, containing a gig and wagon, was also pros- 
trated. The dwelling house, a new, substantial 
building, escaped, but a large walnut tree before 
the door was considerably hivget, one of its lar- 
gest limbs being torn off and carried 200 yards, to 





a meadow, from which a dozen men could not a 
move it, Mr, Roberts's loss is about $500, 





About 150-yards from Mr. Roberts’s house, a 
small two story dwelling on the Morris Canal, 
which here follows the course of the river, was en- 
tirely demolished, and thrown into ruins. It is a 
most remarkable fact, that there were twelve per- 
sons in the house at the time it was crushed, all of 
whom were subsequently taken out of the ruins 
uninjured. Across the river, in i county, a 
dwelling house was struck by the lightning, which 
killed a dog lying on the hearth, and stunned a 
number of the family. We do not learn that any 
other material damage was done. The lightning 1s 
said to have been fearfully vivid and frequent. 

Tornavo in Warren County.—The elements 
appear to be strangely out of point. We learn by 
afriend from Warren, that a violent whirlwind 
swept through the upper part of that county on the 
same afternoon in which so much damage was done 
at New Brunswick, but probably a few minutes 
later, say from 5 to 6 o’clock. It appears to have 
risen somewhere near the Delaware, on the Penn- 
sylvania side, as the first of its ravages that we 
hear of was in Knowlton township, 15 or 20 miles 
north of Belvidere, about 50 northwest of New 
Brunswick. We cannot hear that there was 
any connection between this tempest and the one 
which proved so calamitous to the latter place. 

It appears to have swept over a space of half a 
dozen miles, less than a mile in breadth, prostrating 
whole fields of grain, fences, out-houses, and build- 
ings of every sort, and tearing up, our informant es- 
mates, avtes than two thousand forest and fruit 
trees. 

[From the Journal of Commerce.] 

Tue New Brunswick Tornavdo.--A scientific 
friend who took the trouble to visit the ground, has 
favored us with the following notes:—There were 
two Tornadoes which appeared simultaneously in 
New Jersey on the afternoon of the 19th instant. 
That which may be designated by the above name 
originated at least as far west as the Delaware ri- 
ver. Itis known to have struck the earth near the 
Baptist Meetinghouse in Columbia, Hunterdon 
county, and was seen several miles west of that 
place. It here swept through three farms in its de- 
structive course, exhibiting in its appearance, a 
tunnel shaped form. A gentleman who was with- 
infour miles of its track, about twenty miles be- 
yond New Brunswick, supposed he saw the forma- 
tion of the spout; and he says that he heard for 
— minutes a continuous roll or roar of thun- 

er. 

It is worthy of remark, that many observers 
onand near the line of the Tornado, think they 
saw its first formation. They witnessed the move- 
ments of the clouds in two opposite directions, and 
then a cone or pillar appeared to descend from thé 
cloudsand meet another of similar appearance, 
ascending from the earth. Such were the appear- 
ances; but the real action and organization of the 
whirlwind doubtless continued much the same, 
from its first origin te is final disappearance at sea. 
The effects are certainly much the same inall parts 
of its track whereever it touched the earth. The 
motions of the air itself are of course invisible, and 
of the visible matter, such as clouds and other 
more ponderous objects affected by the whirlwind, 
only the lateral or vertical movements can be per- 
ceived, oem, bes the laws of perspective, and it 
may well be doubted whether the violent motion of 
the real whirlwind around its central cone or vor- 
tex isever seen at all,—but only its effects up- 
on the exterior and surrounding clouds and floating 
matter. As these clouds in front and in the rear of 
the tornado, move in exactly opposite directions 
they of course present the appearance of two cur- 
rents meeting each other, and when it approaches 
sufficiently near, the central cloudy pipe or pillar 
often becomes visible. 

The Rev. Dr. Milledollar, who from the College 
in New Brunswick viewed the tornado with great 
attention during its progress, says, that it appeared 
at times to contract very much in its lateral dimen- 
sions, assuming a very dark and dense a rance; 
again it would expand itself and exhibit a moré 
smoky and fiery aspect. This accords well with 
the appearance of the track, which about a mile east 
of New Brunswick is nartowed in passing through 
a field of grain to a width not exceeding one hun- 


j dred feet, but on striking a wood immediately con- 


tiguous, the. trees are affected on a width of two 
hundred feet, showing an expansion in the body 
of the real whirlwind as it ascends from the earth 
while the cloudy or 
in its centre, near the 
vm, : 


dusty cone which appears 
earth, assumes a contrary 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


The general course of the tornado, till within two 
miles of New Brunswick, appears to have been a 
little north of east, and from thence till it enter- 
ed the waters of Rariton Bay, its track seems to 
have averaged nearly east. The hail, rain, and 
other ponderous matter discharged from the up- 
per end of the vortex appears to have fallen far- 
ther north, at Bridgetown, Staten Island, &c. ‘Two 
hats taken from New Brunswick fell near Brid 
town. The track affords indubitable evidence that 
the rotative motion of the whirlwind wasfrom right 
to left. 

The Tornado which passed through Warren 
county at the same time, and which has been mis- 
takenly noticed in the papers as being the same 
whirlwind, exhibited for five miles a track of half a 
mile wide, and would seem to have been in itself a 
far more formidable phenomenon. The width of 
the New Brunswick =“ seems nowhere to 
have exceeded a few hundred feet, and notwith- 
standing the great havoc made in New Brunswick 
and the villages which fell in its way, seems to have 
been by no means of such magnitude and violence 
as many of its predecessors, which have spent their 
fury on more distant and obscure localities. 

The tornado which appeared near Paterson, on 
the evening of the same day, was probably the 
same which passed through Warren county, if we 
may judge from its course, and the time of its ap- 

arance, which was something more than two 

ours later than at Knolton, near the Delaware, 
and we are perhaps indebted to it for the vivid phe- 
nomena observed in the city on the same evening. 


Destruction or Mitts, Bringgs, &c.—An un- 
usually heavy rain fell on Friday last, about twenty 
miles east of this city, in Lebanon, &c., and in the 
following night a dam, containing a pond covering 
about 300 acres, was swept away. The water in 
its progress, swept away every dam and mill upon 
the stream, and swept over the shores so as to de- 
stroy gardens and fields of grain. The stage could 
not pass; but by the perseverance of the driver, 
the mail for the east, by way of Chatham, was con- 
veyed by him on foot, he having passed the stream 
in a smallboat. The stream passed through Chat- 
ham and Kinderhook.—[Albany Eve. Jour.] 

The Albany Argus, of yesterday, has this par- 
agraph, 

Tue Weartuer—has been cold for several days; 
and since the heavy showers of Friday, fires have 
been found necessary for comfort. Yesterday 
morning, we are informed, frost was discovered in 
most exposures in this vicinity, and in some instan- 
ces severe enough to leave its traces behind on 
vegetables. This, for the summer solstice, or the 
longest day of summer, is certainly worthy of 
record. 

We learn also, that in the river counties and 
even on the banks of the river, there was frost on 
Saturday night, by which the corn was injured. 


[From the National Intelligencer.] 

Whilst the fields and gardens in this neighbor- 
hood are withering under the influenceof a pro- 
tracted drough(to which for two days past has been 
joined a degree of cold hardly ever before experi- 
enced in this meridian, say at sunrise, 50 degrees 
of Farenheit,) our friends in the Western coun- 
try have been deluged with rain. They seem to 
have our share of it as well as their own. Witness 
the following: 

PrirrssurGH, June 17, 1835. 

During the last week there has been an unusual 
fall of rain. The rivers are higher now at this 
city than we have ever known them to be at this 
season. While we are writing this paragraph, the 
rain is falling in torrents. ‘ 

Terre Havre, (Ind.) June 11. 

Tue Season.—So far, the season has been one 
of the most extraordinary within our recollection. 
During the last twenty days we have had drench- 
ing rains—torrents of it-affecting the Wabash and 
smaller streams tosuch an extent as to threaten 
the worst consequences to the farms on the low 
lands. Already, we fear, much damage is done— 
and the river still rising! (Tuesday evening, 
June 9.) On Sunday night, the rain fell in torrents, 
and continued, with but slight intermission, for 
eight hours. On many farms the sprouting corn 
is entirely washed away, even where the influence 
of the river is notat all felt. Indeed every thing 
betokens a disastrous season to the grain grower. 
In addition to these misfortunes, we may add, asa 
matter local to those interested in the progress of 








the National. Road, that the operations on that 

t work are nearly suspended owing to its con- 
dition along the whole line. The streams adja- 
cent are out of their banks, and the road, in many 
places, completely under water. Thisis a serious 
public loss, and noaless serious private one 
to the industrious individuals employed as work- 
men thereon. Some estimate may be formed of 
the quantity of rain, from the fact, that a steam- 
boat, of 80 tons burden, actually made two trips as 
far up as Peru, several miles above Logansport. This 
has been heretofere deemed impracticable.— 
[Courier.] 


Tue Forerarner’s Rocx Enciosep.—The 
Plymouth Memorial states, that the forefather’s 
rock, the landing place of the pilgrims has been 
handsomely enclosed: “;The fabric is a perfect 
ellipse 41 feet in circumference, consisting of 
wrought iron bars 5 feet high resting on a base of 
hammered granite. The heads of the perpendicu- 
lar bars are harpoons and boat hooks alternately ; 
the whole is embellished with emblematic figures of 
cast iron. The base of the railing is studded with 
emblems of marine shells, placed alternately revers- 
ed, having a striking effect. ‘The upper part of the 
railing is encircled with a wreath of iron castings 
in imitation of heraldry curtains, with festoons ; 
of these there are 41, bearing the names in bass re- 
lief of the 41 puritan fathers, who signed the mem- 
orable compact while in the cabin of the Mayflow- 
er, at Cape Cod, in 1620.” 


The Bunker Hill Monument, at Boston, is ina 
state of progression. According to a recent Re- 
port of the Monument Association, it is estimated 
that by November, sixty-six feet will be added to 
the height of the Monument, making the whole 
elevation then, more than one hundred feet. With 
equal progress, next year, the monument can be 
completed. 

The work is said to be done in the most efficient 
manner——the material is granite. 


Suppen Deatu.—On Monday evening, as Sam- 
uel Whittemore, Esq., President of the Greenwich 
Bank, was walking home to his residence with a 
lady, he suddenly stopped, and said, “I am very 
unwell.” These were the last words he spoke. 
He almost instantly fell and expired. 


To CapitaLists.—A Vermont paper has an ad- 
vertisement, the substance of which we hasten to 
lay before the capitalists of the country, as offering 
a rare chance for a cool investment in real estate. 
Mr. H. W. Jones, the advertiser, says he has one 
hundred and ten acres of the first quality of land 
in Stratton, near the turnpike leading to Troy, 
which he “ will sell to any person who will pay the 
transfer of the deed, and in addition will warrant 
most of the season good sleighing from the 15th of 
October to the first of June, and the climate so pure 
that it will keep fresh meat perfectly sweet the year 
round.” We do not see how a man could well say 
more touching the advantages of the premises, or 
make the terms more eligible. As to the expense 
of the transfer deed, the owner will probably come 
down a little in the terms, and pay for that 
himself.—[Courier & Erquirer.] 


Miracutous Escape.— Yesterday afternoon, as 
the granite corner piece for the south west front 
cornice of the Astor Hotel, weighing three tons, 
was raised to its height, the derrick broke off near 
the top, and it fell tothe ground. The cornice 
was broken in two. In its fall it struck, and broke 
off three or four feet of the projecting piece, in the 
side wall on Vesey street. It was fortunate that 
no person was injured by the fall, as many were 
passing at the time, some of whom very narrowly 
escaped.—[Sun.] ‘ 

We received yesterday from Disturnell, 156 
Broadway, one of the neatest little articles imag- 
inable. It is a miniature plan of the city of New 
York, so small that when folded in its neat little 
case, It occupies no more room than a common vis- 
iting card. ‘The lettering though small, is clear and 
distinct. It is a little bijou, a diamond edition, in 
which the engraver has proved the perfection of 
his art. 

So say the Times, and we say ditto thereto. 

An accident occurred on the Worcester Railroad 


on Thursday. A couple of oxen came suddenly 
upon the track from behind @ barn, and before they 








could get out of the way the engine was 
them, knocked them down, and killed them on the 
spot. The cars were thrown off the road and three 
hours were lost in replacing them. 


RaitroaD Accipent.—An accident of a 
lar character, such as never occurred wt hes a 
fore, and such as will never occur any- 
where again, happened on the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad as the cars were ap ing this 
city, last Saturday, within about four miles of the 
depot. The nut which confines the bolt by which 


the break to one of the cars was suspended, became 


i 


unscrewed by the jarring of the carri and the 
break falling upon the rails under the w the 
car was thrown from the rails, and being stopped 
at a speed of about 15 miles an hour, up end- 
wise. The car immediately following, mounted 
this. Oneof the hands connected with the cars 


spaired of, but we understand from oneof the agents 
of the road, that there is now a favorable 
of his recovery, and that he was yesterday walk- 
ing about, his room. Several of the 
— somewhat bruised, but noone materially hurt. 
ere were six passenger cars in the train, only 

two of which were on dibdeimag 

We understand that the nuts which secure the 
bolts of the breaks, are now all made fast with 
aon so = the cars on this road will never be lit 
able to a like accident again, and we that 
this disaster will be pips: boar antlgutetin di 
rectors of other Rai to have their breaks se- 
cured in the same way.—[Providence Journal. }} 


Liasiity or Postmasters.—The Philadel- 
phia ‘Times has the following :— 

“ The proprietor of this paper last week recov- 
ered judgment against a Postmaster for a pa 
not taken from his office, of which he neglected to 
inform him. All Postmasters who do so, render 
— liable, and ought to be held account 
a e.” * 

Every Editor ought to publish this conspicuous- 
ly, as well for the benefit of Postmasters as them- 
selves. 


Emicration.—The Venus steamboat left the 
SteamPacket Wharf, St.Katharine’s Dock, at about 
half-past eight o’clock yesterday i » with 
from 220 to 240 female emigrants to take their 
sage on board the ship Canton for Sydney. 
emigrants were, for the most part, fine healthy look- 
ing girls, some of them of exceedingly interesting 
appearance, and almost all of a class much above 
that in which the distresswhich pts to emigrar 


tion would be supposed to exist.—[English paper.} 


FromCui1.—The ship Nile, Capt. Townsend, 
arrived at New Bedford on Tuesday, 75 days from 
the island of Mocha*—left Talcohuana on the 21st 
March, one month after the earthquake. The 
shock of the 20th of February was felta great 
distance atsea. Captain Cotton of the ship Lo- 
per, informed that he felt the shock very severely 
six hundred miles from land. The Nile was cruis- 
ing at the time in lat. 39 15 south, within 8 or 10 
miles of the land. Theagitation of the ship at 
the moment the shock was first felt was and 
it was thought the ship had struck—the Te ae 
thrown without finding bottom and Capt. T. wore 
ship—on the 22d of Febru severe shock 
was felt at the island of Mocha--Capt —- 
of the ship Maryland, in lat. 37 38 states 
the shaking of the boats and spars over head 
was so alarming that it was dangerous to stand 
under them. 

A brig arrived at Talcahuana, before the Nile 
sailed with provisions for the relief of the 
who had been deprived of support. The 
was not so great there as was at first anticipated, 


* Mocha is an uninhabited island about 60 miles 
in circumference situated in lat 38, 40S. The vi- 
cinity of thisisland is a great resort of ships cruis- 
ing for right whale. sos ied ta g 

rovisions hav come in country in 
Poti m8 Masp of the inhabitants of 
tion and Talcahuana were employed in rebuilding 
oe houses—some small huts for a temporary 
shelter. 

Capt. Townsend informs that he has beenon the 
coast of Chili a number of times, during the same 
months, and thinks he never experienced such a 
scarcity of whales, fish and fowl] as there is prod 











sent (1835.) It isthe general opinion 
carthegeaite had driven them from the coast, 
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- Otven Tites.—The following extracts from 
the 141 of an Englishman who visited Boston 
in the year 1638, show the vast change which two 
hundred years has produced. The scattered dwel- 
lings along the coast have swelled into cities, and 
the solitary settlers multiplied into nations. But 
what fancy can paint, or what mind can grasp the 
le results of two more centuries, or set 
nds to the wealth and power which the Union 
may have then attained ?—[ Wheeling Gaz.] 
Extract from the Journal of an Englishman, who 
visited Boston in 1638, and landed on the island 
now called East Boston. 

“Soon after we anchored in the harbor, I went 
on shore at Noddie’s Island to Mr. Maverick’s, the 
only hospitable man.in all the country ; giving en- 
teftainment to all new comers graits. 

“Having refreshed myself for a day or two on 
WNoddle’s Island, I crossed the Bay in a small boat 
to Boston, which is rather a village than a town, 
with twenty or thirty houses, when I presented 
my respects to Mr. Winthrop the Governor, and 
Mr, Cotton, the teacher of Boston Church. To 
Mr. Cotton I delivered the translation of some 
psalms by Mr. Quarles, the poet. I was civilly 

_ treated, and returned to the island in the even- 
ing.” 
he traveller then went to Blockpoint, in the 
province of’ Main, 150 miles from Boston ; and he 
says, “he was visited by some of the people of 
these parts, who told him that a Sea Serpent had 
been seen near Cape Ann. ‘They who passed near 
it Was about to shoot him, when an Indian, who 
was with them, dissauded them, saying if he were 
not killed outright, they would all be in danger. 

“One Mr. Mitten told me he saw a Triton, or 
Merman, in Casco Bay. These, and some other 
strange stories I heard, the credit whereof I will 
heither impeach nor enforce, but I may say with a 
learned knight, that there are many stranger things 
in the world than are to be seen between London 
and Stanes! : 

When I was coming away from Blockpoint to 
yetuin to Boston, several of my acquaintance came 
to bid me farewell, one of whom was Capt. Thomas 
‘Wannerton, who drank to mc a pint of kill devil, 
alias rum, at a draft! 

“ When I returned to Boston, I went to Charles- 
town with Capt, Jackson ; and as we walke:| out 
on the back side, we spied a rattlesnake four and a 
half feet long, and thiek as the sniall part of a man’s 
leg. We saw it seize and swallow a small chick- 
en, Such as they would give four pence for in Eng- 
land. In the afternoon, | returned to our ship in 
the harbor, when I had sight of an Indian pinnance 
of spruce, with adeck, and trimmed with sails. 

‘‘Qur master, Capt. Luxon, who had been 
ashore at Governor’s Island, gave me half a score 
of very fair pippms, which he brought thence ; 
teere being not one apple tree or pear tree - 
planted in any part of the country, except on that 
island,” 

He speaks of an ordinary, at the west end of 
Boston, where he was provided with a liberal cup 
of burnt Madeira wine and store plump cake, for 
his brealsfast. , ; 

In some places, he says, “the sea rises eighteen 
feet perpendicular. I had two reasons given for it 
one ina sermon—that the spirit of God moving 
on the water causeth it; and that the spirit of the 
waters gathered the waters together, as the spirit 
of Christ gathereth souls.” 


Foss Fisttes.—Previous to 1600, there are per- 
haps few records of fossil fishes. Fabius Columna 
and Worm wrote ‘ De Glossopetris ;’ in the follow- 
ing century, we had Scheuchzer and Fischer ; and, 
towards its conclusion, the ‘ Ittiolitologia Vernose 
of Volta, @ large folio containing seventy-six 
plates, which, if not very faithful in execution, 
showed the interest which was at this time excited ; 
but it was not until so late as 1818 that an enume- 
ration of the fossil species previously known was 
first attempted by De Blainville in ‘Le Nouveau 
Dictionnaire d'Histoire Naturelle. Since then, 
the science has gradually advanced, from its intense 
interest, and its connexion with the studies of the 
geologist; and at the commencement of the last 
year, it assumed a most important station from the 
researches of a naturalist of Switzerland, and the 
arin of the first numbers of this work devo- 

to this department. The ‘Recherches sur 
les Poissons Fossiles’ of Louis Agassiz will un- 


this science ; for, inde 
and clearness with 


ndent of the perspicuit 
ich the department liself is 


doubtedly mark the commencement of a new era in | 
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illustrated, the study of existing species, being ne- 
eessary for a knowledge of those which are extinet, 
has induced the author to give his views of the 
science generally, and to propose an arrangement 
entirely different from those of his predecessors, 
the characters of which are principally taken from 
the form and structure of the scales. His orders are 
as follows :—I. Placoidians—so named from the ir- 
regularity presented by the solid parts of their 
covering, composed of masses of enamel. It in+ 
cludes many fossil forms, the sharks and rays, 
{I. Oanoidians—containing varied forms, the sau- 
roid fishes, siluri, sturgeons, &c. characterised by 
scales of an angular form, composed of two sub- 
stances, plates of horn or bone, pring one upon an- 
other, and covered by a thick layer of enamel.— 
Ill. Ctenoidians—the common character is in the 
thin plates forming the scales, being peetinated or 
toothed on their posterior edge, which makes them 
feel rough to the touch. It contains the chetodons, 
pleuronectes, the percoid fishes, &.—IV. Cycloidi- 
ans—they have the scales formed of simple plates, 
those of the lateral line with a tube for the trans- 
mission of the lubricating mucus. It includes the 
mullets, calmon, cyprini, &c. .The situation in 
our systems which has been allotted to fishes, has 
generally been the fourth place, or the lowest rank, 
In the scale of the vertebrata. They seem to have 
been more particularly connected with the class 
which immediately precedes them, by those most 
extraordinary creaturés, long since extinct, but 
which now occupy so much of the attention of 
the geologist, the Ichthyosauri or fish-lizards, 
and which the discovery of new forms leads us 
to believe were a numerous race,perhaps possessing 
intermediate ability to exist either in ait or water. 
Fishes are entirely inhabitants of the waters, peo- 
pling this immense portion of our globe with their 
shoals, and serving to keep in check the varied 
creatures of still lower structure, while they them- 
selves are held in check, and afford sustenance to 
millions which have been placed in our systems 
above them. In form they are perhaps the most 
varied beings in creation, .nd the most fertile fancy 
could scarcely depict a shape or appearance to 
which a resemblance would not be found. They 
are of “hideous and loatlisome bulk,” or of the 
most graceful forms, and gorgeous and resplendent 
colors; but still among all these we may trace the 
characteristic shape of a fish, in the head being 
placed at onee upon the shoulders without any 
length of neck, followed by the body, and finished 
by the tail; and the parts will be all adapted to 
the different modes of gaining sustenance, whether 
itis tobe procured by stealth and deceit, or by 
strength and swiftness.” 


Natural History.—It may be considered as a 
law, that those fish that swim near the surface of 
the water have a high standard of respiration, a 
low degree of muscular irritability, great necessity 
for oxygen, die soon—almost immediately, when 
taken out of water, and have flesh prone to rapid 
decomposition. On the contrary, those fish that 
live near the bottom of the water have a low stan- 
dard of respiration, a high degree of muscular irri- 
tability, and less necessity for oxygen ; they sus+ 
tain life long after they are taken out of the water, 
and their flesh remains good for several days. The 
carp, the tench, the various flat fish, and the ecl, 
are scen gaping and writhing on the stalls of the 
fishmonges- for hours in succession; but no one 
sees ay symptom of motion in the mackerel, the 
salmon, the trout, or the herring, unless present at 
the capture. ‘These four last-named, and many 
othets of the same habits, to be eaten in the great- 
est perfection, should be prepared for table the 
same day they are caught ; but the turbot, deli- 
cate as it is, may be kept till the second day 
wich advantage, and even longer without injury ; 
and fishmongers generally are well aware of the 
circumstance, that fish from deep water have 
the muscle more dense in structure—in their lan- 
guage, more firm to the touch—that they are of 
finer flavor, and will keep longer, than fish drawn 
from shallow water. The law referred to has its 
origin in the principles of organization; and though 
it would be difficult for the anatomist to demon- 
trate those deviations in structure between the trout 
and tench which give rise to these distinetions and 
their effects, it is only necessary to make the points 
of comparison wider to be assured of the fact. Be- 
tween a fish with a true bony skeleton, the highest 





in organization among fishes, and the lamprey, the 
lowest, the differences are most obvious. If we for 
a moment consider the lamprey, which is the low- 





est in organization of the vertebrated animals, with 
only a rudimentary vertebral column, as the sup- 
posed centre of zoological structure, and look from 
thence up and down the scale of organization, we 
at the extreme on one side arrive at man, to whom 
division of his substance would be destruction ; but 
on the other, we come to the polype, the division of 
which gives rise to new animals, each possessing 
attributes, not only equal to each other, but equal 
also to the animal of which they previously formed 
but a small part.” 


‘Tue OnnitHoruyncuus Parapoxus.—Tlie hab. 
its of this extraordinary creature (partaking of the 
character of a quadruped and a bird) have lately 
had some new light thrown upon them, by the 
researches of a British traveller and naturalist.— 
Ata late meeting of the London Zoological Society, 
a very satisfactory paper was read upon the wie” 
ject. Mr. G. Bennett, the author of the paper, 
made the inquiries in the colony of New South 
Wales, and in the interior of New Holland, at the 
end of 1832 and commencement of 1833. From 
one of the burrows inhabited by these creatures, a 
living female was taken, and placed in a cask, with 
grass, mud, water, &c.; and in this situation it 
soon became tranquil, and apparently reconciled to 
its confinement. oping that he had now obtained 
the means, should his captive prove to have been 
impregnated, of determining the character of the 
excluded product, Mr. Bennett set out on his re- 
turn for Sydney, on the 13th of October, car- 
rying the living ornithorhynchus with him in a 
smail box covered with battens, between which 
only very narrow intervals were left. The 
hext morning; tying a long cord to its leg, he 
roused it, and placed it on the bank of the river, in 
order to indulge it with a bathe ; and a similar in- 
dulgence was granted to it on the second day of its 
journey. On these occasions it soon found its way 
into the water, and travelled up the stream, appa- 
rently delighting in those places which abounded 
most in aquatic weeds. When diving ind ep and 
clear water, its motions were distinctly seen: it 
sank speedily to the bottom, swam there for a short 
distance, and then rose again to the surface. It 
appeared, however, to preter keeping close to the 
bank, occasionally thrusting its beak into the mud, 
from whence it evidently procured food; as, on 
raising the head, after withdrawing the beak, the 
mandibles were seen in lateral motion, as is usual 
when the animal masticates. The motions of the 
mandibles were similar to those of a duck under 
the same circumstance. After feeding, it would lie 
sometimes on the grassy bank, and at others part- 
ly in and partly out of the water, combing and 
cleaning its coat with the claws of the hind feet.— 
This process continued for some time, and greatly 
improved its sleek and glossy appearance. After 
its second excursion it was replaced in the box, 
which was not opened again until the following 
morning, when it was found to have made its es- 
cape. Ih the examination of another burrow, Mr. 
Bennett found three young ornithorhynchi, which 
appeared to have, not long previously, been brought 
forth: they were thinly covered with hair, and 
measured in length about 17-8 inch. No frag- 
ments of shells were observable in the burrow, nor 
any thing that could lead to the supposition of the 
young having been excluded while yet in the egg. 
Mr. Bennett then describes their habits in captivity. 
having succeeded in capturing an old female, and 
three young ones. 

The old woman was ina ragged and wretched 
condition ; little milk could be pressed from her 
abdominal glands, as might have been expected in 
the parent of such well-grown young ones. The 
young were allowed to run about the room ; but 
the old one was so restless, and damaged the walls 
of the room so much by her attempts at burrowing, 
that it was found necessary to confine her to the 
box. During the day she would remain quiet, 
huddled up with her young ones; but at night she 
became very restlesss, and eager to escape, The 
little ones were frolicsome as puppies and, appar- 
ently, as fond of play ; and many of their actions 
were nota little ludicrous. During the day they 
seemed to prefer a dark corner for repose, and 
generally resorted to the spot, to which they had 
been accustomed, although they would change it 
on a sudden, apparently from mere caprice. The 
did not appear to like deep, but enjoyed Poser f 
ingly a bathe in shallow water, with a turf of grass 
placed in one corner of the pan ; they seldom re- 
mained longer than ten or fifteen minutes in the 





| Water at one time, Though apparently nocturnal 
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tnttte Glare arid heat of noon, their movements 1n 
this respeet were so irregular, as to furnish no 
grounds for a definite conclusion. They slept much; 
and it frequently happened that one slept while the 
other was running about, and this occurred at 
almost all periods of the day. They climbed with 
great readiness to the summit of a book-case, and 
thus by means of their strong cutaneous -muscles, 
and of their claws, mounting with much expedi- 
tion to the top. Their fvod consisted of bread 
soaked in water, ‘chopped egg, and meat minced 
very small, and they did not seem to prefer milk to 
water. One of the young ones'died on the 29th of 
January, 1833, and the other on the 2d of Februa- 
ry, having been kept alive in captivity for nearly 
five weeks. The old one died before. 


Tue Sus-Marmwe!!—T. Campbell, in his 


. poetical language, might tell us of a ship, that 


‘¢ She walls the water like a thing of life,” 

but in plain prose it can be more distinctly 
stated of Mr. Dean, that he walks (in) the 
waters like a thing of life. Our readers are 
aware that this extraordinary submarine peéri- 
patetic, whose piscatorial iucubrations we for- 
merly noticed when it pleased him to take a 
promenade at tlie bottom of the Thames, has 
since ‘that period ‘been engaged in paying a few 
visits to the Royal George, where she lies 
“ fifty fathoms deep.” One of the guns which 
he has had raised from the wreck, has, we ob- 
serve from the newspapers, been seut, like a trai- 
tor, to the Tower ; but several others have, also, as 
they say of young ladies at boarding-schools, been 
well brought up. ‘Two of them are on the pier at 
Ramsgate. They are of brass, ten feet six inches 
long, six inches diameter in the bore. Round the 
breech is the inscription—*“ Schalch fecit ¥742,” and 
an account of the weight, viz 50 cwt. 3 qrs. 24 Ib. 
the one *; and 50 cwt, 2 qrs. 17 lb. the other—thus 
differing in 35 lb. A little above the breech are the 
royal arms, without supporters ; and near the muz- 
zle is a coat of arms, perhaps of the master of the 
ordnance at the period, or it may be ofthe foun- 
der. Two beautifully modelled dolphins are pla- 
ced above the trunnions ; and the whole workman- 
ship is equal to the finest of the present day. The 
edges of the ornamental parts are quite sharp ; and 
the only signs of long immersion are that they are 

reen, and have a few pieces of oyster-shells stick- 
ing about them. Mr. Powell, of Queen Park, near 
Margate, has, according to the report, purchased 
two of the guns to place in his grounds, and given 
as much as 3001. a-piece forthem. Assuredly, the 
enterprising Mr. Dean deserves every encourage- 
ment, both private and public.—[London paper.] 


‘Wan.—What a picture of horror does the fol- 
lowing paragraph present! What blood spilt! 
What money expended, to enable man to butcher 
his fellow man! Surely, any price but liberty and 
honor, should be paid by nations for peace.—[Nat. 
Intelligencer.] : 

“Since the year 1,000 there have been 24 differ- 
ent wars between‘England France, 12 between 
England and Scotland, 8 between England and 
Spain, and 7 with other countries—in al! 51 wars! 
There have been six wars within 100 years, viz :— 

“ Ist war, ending 1697, cost 21,500,000/. 100,000 
slain, 80,000 died of famine. 

“2d war, began 1702, cost 43,000,000/. Slain not 
ascertained. 

“3d war, began 1739, cost 48,000,000/. Slain 
not ascertained. 

“4th war, began 1756, cost 111,000,000. Slain 
250,000. 

“Sth, American war, began 1755, cost 139,000,- 
0001. Slain 200,000, 

“5th. Last war, began 1793, cost’ 750,000,000!. 
Slain 2,000,000 amongst all the belligerents. 

At the conclusion of the war which ended in 
1697, the national debt was 21,500,0001. At the 
conclusion of the last war, in 1815, the national 
debt amounted to no less than 1,050,000,000.— 
(Lond. 'Times.] ’ 


CartHace.—So literally true is “Delenda est 
Carthage,” that according tothe most recent visiter 
to the site of that once great city, not a vestige of 
its former greatness remains, while ‘its very nanie 
is unknown to the present race of inhabitants. 





Plutarch gives a pretty reason for residing in his 
native place :—T live in a little city, and I choose 
tolive there, lest it should become still less,»— 
{Langhorne’s Plutarch] 


Teait, preferring the cool .and dusky evening yi 





OricinaL Lerrer rrom THE Eartor SuRREY 
to Kine Hewryx VIII.—From the British State 
papers just published under the King’s commis- 
sion. * 

“Pleas it Your moost noble Grace to under- 
stand, that where as I, and othersof Your Graces 
Counsaill here, have divers tymes advertysed Your 
Grace, how the Irysshmen bee confetred to gyddres 
to ‘déstroy your poore subgietes; they ‘contynue 
daily in theyr yll determyned purpose, and aboutes 
23 daies past assembled a right great power, after 
the manner of this land ; whereof I, beeing adver- 
tysed, assembled the best power I might gather, 
and the 9th day of this moneth departid towardes 
OConors cuntry, where they were all to gyd- 
ders. And notwithstanding that I contynued 
in his said cuntry, unto Tuysday last past, bren- 
nyng all his townes and houses, and destruyng 
a mervelous dele of cortie, and also leyed siege 
to his castell, the strongest of all this land, and 
wanne the same; yit, of all the tyme I contynued 
there, they wold never fll to no conclusyon of 
peas, but answerid pleynly to suche, as moovid 
to have peas betweene theyme and me, thai they 
wold never fall to peas with Englysshmen, tyll 
they had utterly destroyed theyme. Whoose 
wil‘ullhess hath been right chargeable unto the 
said OConore ; for he hath not oonly lost his 
castell, and all his cuntrey burned, but alsoSo moche 
of his corne is destroyed, that his people shall be 
enforced eyther to forsake the cuntrey, or dye for 
hongerthis wynter comyng. Undoubtidly, theese 
Trishfnen bee soo soore confeterid to gyddres, that I 
see no lyklyhod but cuntynuel warre, which shall 
be right herde to withstand, without that the Eng- 
lyshery, and moost especially the couhtie of Kyl- 
dare, shall take summe hurtes, principally for lak 
of oon good capeteyne to defende the same, when 
I am besy in othir cuntreys. Beseching Your 
Grace to advertyse me of your gracious pleasure, 
whether I shall kepe styll OConors castell forsaid, 
called Monesteroverys, or gelyver the same to hym 
agayne. As long asI shall kepe it, he woll be at 
waire. And if Your Grace entend to conquere 
this land, it is as necessary for the entre upon Irish- 
mens cuntreys, as Berwyk is in Scotiand. I have 
soo manned and vyctailed the said castell, that, 
with Goddis grace, it shall be out of daungier of 
Iryshmen, tyl I be advertised of your gracious 
pleasure. Signyfying unto Your Grace that 
when I was in OConors cuntrey, the Enll of 
Ormond made sharpe warre upon OKerrol, and 
hath doon his part right wele. Beseching Your 
Grace to send your gracious letters of thankes 
unto hym, as wele for his good counsaill yev- 
in to me, at all tymes, as for his paynfull de- 
ligent service doon to Your Grace here. Also, I 
have suer knowledge, by divers espayalles, that 
OKarwell dooth assemble a mouche gretter 
power, then he did this last tyme; contending to 
make a great invasion updén Your Graces poore 
subgieties. For the repressyng of whoos malyce, 
I assay all the freendes I can, oswele English as 
Irysh; and shall do my best, not oonley to let hym 
to invade Your Graces subgieties, but also to doo 
the moost hurtes I can tohym, and his partetakers. 
Also, oon Richard Pepyr, of Calays, hath of late 
robbed and despoyled twoo Brytton shippis, upon 
the see, and hath brought with hym oon of their 
ballyngers. He had in his company aboutes 20 
persons, and they bee in preson at Corke. Be- 
sechyng Your Grace, that [may be advertysed of 
ee gracious pleasure, whate shall bee done with 

ymand theyme. If Your Grace woll have thyme 

put to execusyon, Your Grace muste send me a 
commyssion soo to doo; for I haue noon auctoritie 
otherwise to put theym to deth, and the long keep- 
yng of theme woll bee chargeable to Yonr Grace. 

can advertyse Your Grace of noo moo of their 
names, but oonly Rychard Pepyr; wherfor, yf 

Your Grace wol have theym put to deth, there 
must be lefte a blanke in the comyssion, for their 
names to bee put in when shall know theym. 
Also, I beseche Your Grace, that there ine Gee 
joyned with me in the commyssion, Patrike Bry- 
myngham, Chief Justice of your Benche, Rychard 
Delahyde, Chief Justice of the Comon Place, James 
Cantwell, Arthure Mygyn,Cormok McRoryk,Bach- 
elers of Lawe. Alsoyfit myghtstand with your gra-~ 
cious pleasure to send me a commyssyon, with aucto- 
ryte to put to dethe all rovers of the see, that shuld’ 


| fortune to bee takyn ‘in this land, it is thought by 


Your Gracis Counsail here,itshulddoomouche good, 
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for this land is the very land of refuge that 
pyrattes resort m unto, ‘And I, having tee 





















said commyssyion, Your Grace ‘shuld bee At sd 
charge in. kewppete 06 sagthe; ahhh Sie 
were sent fro Your Grace to me out of Baple: 
Besechying Your Grace, if it shall tyke Your Hig 
ness to sende me any of the said ¢ yssyionk, to 
geeve me auctorytie to on 'st ne, 
shall be thonghe 10, Bhd ir cis ai al 
hére, the leest offenders, ahd most convényent.to 
bee pardonéd ; oréls, yf there were never soo ma- 
ny taken, all mustdye, which I fear be 
enyd to bee too soore. Most ‘humble 
Your Grace, that I may brevely know : 
ciotis pleasure in the prémissis, Taal 
pray for the long prosperous contynewau 
Spe niost royal astate, ryten in Your 
astell of Dublyn, the 29 day of July 1}. 






Your most humble subject, 
“(Signed) T. Suntiee?” 
“ (Superscribed) 
To the Kynges Most Noble Grace.” 


Parisian Sratistics.—Deritig ‘the last 
there were born in Patis 29,130 ¢ h, Hamely— 
14,901 males, and 14,999 fernales, ‘Of these 19,145 
were legitimate ; 18,685 of them being in pri- 
vate houses, and 460 in the hospitals or.alms-hous 
sés ; 9985 were illigitimate, 5473 of whom were 
born in private houses, and 4512 im the 
Of the natural children 1170 were 
by their parents. The deaths amouritéd ‘to'24, 
namely—12,004 males, and 12,173 fertidles, 4 
these 15,340 died in'théir Own wes, anid 
in'the hospitals. The nimber of births exceeded 
Th? tmarriages were 






that of the deaths by 4953. 
8088. In 1833 there were 27,460 births ; 25,096 
deaths, 7938 marriages. ; 


A Parrticunar Muisrress.—-A ‘Provineil 
paper contains the following advertisemetit Yor 
ousemaid :—“A young Frenéh ‘gifl ‘as 
housemaid ; she must rise ‘early in the fiidrn 
light the drawing-room fire (but not clean the grate; 
she must never wear eufl ‘pipers, atid never pre« 
sume to give her advice or suggést any thing.” 


To the Editor of the National Gazeete : , 
The following linés by the Hon. Mr. Wilde, . of 
Georgia, were probably not desi ‘for pubi- 
cation ; but ‘the feeling and'taste which pervade 
them ean searcely fil to be admired, and ii 
sion has therefore ‘been obtained of the lac 
whom they were inclosed, to hand them over 
you. 





to 


Ship Westminster at sea off the hightends 
of Neversink, Sone, 1886. - 
Farewell! my more’tham father land! 
Home of my heart and friends adieu ! 
Lingering beside some foreign strand, 
How oft shall I remember you! 
How often o’er the watets blue, 
Send back a sigh tothose I leave, 
The loving and beloved few,, 
Who grieve for me;—for whom I grieve. 
We part !—no matter how we part,— 
There are some thoughts, we utter not, 
Deep treasured in our inmost heart, 
Never tevealed, and ne’er forgot! 
Why murmur at the Common Tog ? 
We part !—I speak not of the _ 
But when shall I, each lovely spot, 
And each loved face, behold again ? 
It'must be months,—it may be. yeats,— 
It may—but no !—I wilt net An : 
Fond hearts with gloom,—fond eyes with tears, 
** Curious to shape uncértain il]. 
Though humble, —few and far,—yet still, | 
Those hearts and eyes are ever ; : 
Their’s is the love no time can chill, 
The truth no Chance tor change-ean sear! 
All 1 have seen,—and all I see, 
Ouby oxidants them more and more ; _ 
Friends cool—hopes fade—aind hours flee 
Affection lives when all is o’er! " 
Farewell my more than native shéfe! 
Ido not seek or hope tofind, 
Roam where T will, what Fdéplore 
To leave with them and thee behind ! 





[For tHe New-Yote Aivenican,] 

SON G—Hours of absence. 
Round our lone and-ancient dwellitg, 
(Like the sighs of friend’s away) 
yeep: bes breeze is swelling, 
And the billows wikdly-play. 
There when shades of ¢ve dte o’ér mie, 
And the taper’s cheerful 
Shines on all (but one) be the. 
Memory pictures scenes thére bright. 
And in vision I am wand? 
By a cool embower’d stream, 
On thy parting accents. pond’ring, 
Life ! would thou wert all a dream !! 
Can it be? that voice of. 
T must sigh to hear in vain ? 


oh } time—with lovers 
Fu I MB, As songs —_ 
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RAILROAD JOURNAL AND ADVOCATE OF 
This work i lished ~ week, in quarto form 
is once & 
of x1@uT pages, devoted mainly to the subject of inter- 
nal improvemeuts, in all its modes and forms. 
Three volumes were completed in December, 1834, 
and the 4th volume is now in progress. 
Terms, $3 Jo IN ADVANCE. Previous volumes 
same price ; full sett of four volumes, $12. 


RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP, 


Ora of the United States, 24 by 40 inches, on 
which is all the Railroads and Canals in use, 
or in course of construction, and most of those in con- 

jon ; together with a enities Spepeete® oe of 
reference to, each, and containing over 70 pages of 
ter press. ee es erat never cores 
in form, with morocco cover, or in cover, 


may be sent by mailto any of country. 
Price $2 ' $e 


MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, AND REGISTER OF 
INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

This work has nearly completed five volumes. It 
is ished monthly, in numbers of 64 pages each, 
in octavo form, and forms two sized vo- 
lumes a year, of 384 pages each. 

This work is srerEoTYrep from the first number. 
and therefore any number of cupies may be obtained 
from if desired. It has many able 

who furnish origi 


in ion to its selections from the best European pe- 
riodicals of the day, with numerous engravings and 
illustrations of the subjects on which it treats. The 
periodicals country. ice, 
annum, IN ADVANCE. Previous volumes $-,50 eac 
THE APPRENTICE’S COMPANION— 
A — publication, in octavo form, of sixteen 
pages each num! to persuade APPRENTI- 
cxs, and ethers, to habits of InpUsTRY, TEMPERANCE, 
and FRUGALITY —is published at the office of the 
Mexcnanics’ Magazine, No. 35 Wall street, New- 
York, for FIFTY CENTS a year—for 12 numbers— 
by D.K. MINOR. 
*,* All letters must be postage paid. Eleven num- 
bers sent to one address for $5,— and TwENTyY- 
THREE for $10. D. K. M. 


NEW-YORK FARMER AND AMERICAN GAR- 
DENER’S MAGAZINE. 
This work is devoted mainly to AGRICULTURE and 
Horticutture; it, however, treats be various 
subjects more or less connected with them. It 
is now in its 8th volume, or 3d volume, new series, and 
designed to be made equal to any work of the kind 
this or any other country. No reas le expense 
ill be spared, either to secure the best writers the 
country or to furnish engravings and illustra- 
tions. Itis ished monthly in large octavo, 32 pa. 
ges per month, at $3 per annum, and when paid in ad- 
vance eight additional per month are given- 
Vols. 6 and 7, or l and w series, $3 per volume, 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS, AND MANUFACTURES. 
This work is composed of the choicest articles of 
the three ing works ; its character may there- 
tere be understood by reading those advertisements. It 
has been published at $5, but will be, hereafier, at $4 
per annum—always in advance ; each quarterly num- 
to contain about 226 pages. 


These works may all, or either of them, be had of 
S. Blydenburgh, 96 North Pearl street, Albany ; D. 
tine henarahiiee. 

;or r 
: D. K. MINOR, 


<a 


PARTNER WANTED. 
Wanted, a partner in an extensive Printi 


required. Letters, 
rat yen be pee ee ray ge Office, 
ew-York, postage paid, promptly 
attended to. , y-tf 





oO THE CHICAGO AMERICAN. 
N Saturday, June Sth, was published the first number 
(to be continued weekly) of a newspaper, under the above 
tile, in the thriving village of Cuicaco, Illinois. It is 
printed on-a handsome large sheet, and from type entirely 
new, and issued to subscribersfat the low price of $2 50 per 
— if paid in advance, and $300 at the end of six 
months. 

Mercuants in New York, and others, will find this paper 
a favorable medium for adv , asits circulation is ex- 
pected to be extensive in Chicago, and the far West gener- 


ally. 

Ee generally will do well to advertise in its col- 
unmns ; a fair and almost certain opportunity is open for the 
circulation of books, and especially periodicals, in a district 
where hitherto they have been unknown. 

Lanp Ownensand Agents will find it their interest to con- 
sultits columns, and advertise also, as every progress made 

n promoting internal improvements that will benefit the 
western trade, will be faithfully recorded in its columns. 

Subscriptions received by the Agents, T. & C. WOOD, 
Stationers, 35 Wall street, where a specimen number may 
be seen, and advertisemente received and forwarded free 
of expense. je.19. 


TO TUNNEL MINERS, PRILLERS, &c. 
Wanted, immediately, 40 Tunnel Miners, (Cornish Mi- 
ners will be preferred,) 80 
experienced Mine Blacksmiths, on 
Harlem Railroad, about five miles from the City. Liberal 
wages will be given, and cash payments made every fort- 
night. Apply at Mr. FOWLER'S, St. John’s Hall, Frank- 


JOHN RUTTER, Contractor. 
> The Albany Argus, Philadelphia U. 8S. Gazette aud 
Pennsylvanian, will please copy this, and send their bills to 
the Railroad Company, 14 Wail street, New-York. 23—tf 


RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Shoy, wili make to order car 
wheels, chairs and knees, nnd every other description of 
castings required for railroada. R-ly febi4 


STEPHENSON, 
Builderof a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 
road, 





fort street, New-York. 








’ 
No. 264 Elizabethatreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 


3" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 
examine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
now in operation. JW tf 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 
3g SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansing, 
em in the county of Rensselaer, and state of New- 
York, has invented and put in operation a Machine for 
making Wrought Nails with square points. This machine 
will make about sixty 6d nails, and about forty 10d nails 
in a minute, and in the same proportion larger sizes, 
evento spikes forshipe. The nailis hammered and comes 
from the machine completely heated to redness, that its 
capacity for being cleached is good and sure. One horse 
ate sufficient to drive one machine, aed may easily 
applied where such power for driving machinery isin 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant 
machines ae above, to any persons who may apply for them 
as soon asthey may be made, and on the most reasonable 
terms. He also desires to sell one halfof his patent right 
for the use of said machines throughout the United States. 
Any person desiring farther information, or to putchase, 
will please toca!) at the machine shop of Mr. John Hum- 
phrey, in the village of Lansingburgh. 
August 15. 1833. A29 MF& Rif 








35 Wall street, New-York. 
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PATERSON AND NEW YORK RAILROAD LINE. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT FOR 1835, 
Passengers will leave Pater- New York. by Jersey City 


eon at Ferry at 
o'clock, A. M. by Steam 5} o’clock, A. N. by Horses 
1 “6 bd Steam 6.4 ms Steam 
ee 


ms a. mE 


P. M. Horses aan. * es Steam 
“ iid Steam 3 “ P Horses 
tt “ Horses ee “ Steam 
ON 8U Ys. 
Paterson at 53 o’clock, A. M. by Steam 
- . M. orses, 
5 = » Steam, 
New York at $ o’clock, A. M. by Steam, 
“ *¢ “ Horses, 
“« PM 
Ticket Office in Paterson, corner of Congress and Main 


airects, Cc id 
Ticket in New York, 75 Courtland st. 
Passengers with Tickets will have a preference in seats. 
Fare from ——e City, 50 Ce’ 
Transportation 


nts. 

‘are will also ply three times a day each 

Zo the Berry boats a6 not leave New York precisely at 
above it is recommended to , 








PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES 


e 

33 The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps constantly 
for sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which after five years suc- 
ceesful operation and now almost universal use in the Uni- 
ted States (as well as England, where the subscriber ob- 
tained a Patent,) are found superior to any ever offered 
in market. 

Railroad Companies may be pupuied with 8 
ing countersink heads suitable tothe holes in iron rails, 
to any amount and en short notice. Almost alithe Rail- 
toads now in progress in the United States are fastened 
with Spikes made atthe above named factery—for which 
purpose they are found invaluable, as their adhesion ie 
morethan double any common epikes made by the ham- 
mer. 

3} All orders directed tothe Agent,Troy, N. Y., will 


be paunctually attended to. 
WENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N.Y. July, 1831. 


Yt. Spikes are kept tor sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& J Townsend, Albany, and the principal An Merchants 
in Albany and Troy ; J. 1. Brower, 222 Waterstreet, New- 
York; A.M. Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baiti- 
more ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

Railroad 


kes hav- 


the passengers to ure - 8.— Companies would do well to forward 
their tickets to be atthe Ferry a few minutes before the || theirorders asearly as practicable,asthe subsrriber is de- 
stated hours of depen cK COUGHLIN ‘ = ot emsenting the i = nik keep pace 
TRI ni w daily incteasing demand e8, 
jen? in New York, 1y2dam 96H. BURDEN. 
i on e S me MIME Ory EN are DA = 








AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

x3” Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels 
complete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine 
yee | and Foundry, Paterson, N.J. All orders ad- 

to the subscribere at Paterson, or 60 Wal] 

street, New-York, will be promptly attended to, 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 


J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. 
Ruilroad Spikes of every description required, 
a. 4 at the albany Spike Factory. ; 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
he public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use 
_ Ship and Boat Spikes mace full size under the head, 
80 as not to admit water. 

Ordeis may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 

ING & CO., Albany, or to THOMASTURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N. Y. sep..ls ly 


RAILWAY IRON. 

95 tonsotl inch by}inch,) Flat Bars in lengtheo 
200 do. 1 0. do. | 14 to 15 feet, counter sunk 
holes, endscut atan angle 
of 45 degrees, with epli- 
cing plates and nails to 








800 do. 2} do. do. 
soon expected. suit. 

250 do. of Edge Railsof 36 Ibs. per yard, withthe re. 
quisite chairs, keys and pins. 

Ww t Tron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
“a 1 toh oy 3 34,34, and 34 inches di fi 

xles of 24, 23, 2j, 3, 34,34, an c! ameter for 
Railway Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern- 
ments and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples ofall the different kindsof Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
both in this country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. 7lmeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

33> Compasses of various sizee and of superior qual- 
ity warranted. . 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high 
ma, ma | powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assorcment of Engineering Instru- 
ments, manufactured and sold w 
E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

coraer of Maiden lane. 
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SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

cy The subscrber manufactures ail kinde of Instru- 
meuts in his profession, warranted equal, if 1.ot superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any im- 
ported or manufactured in the United States; several of 
which are entirely new. among which are an oe 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which angies can 
be taken with or without the use of the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel- 
escopes—and a Leveling Instrument, with a Goniometer 
attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purposes. 

WM. J. YOUNG, 





Mathematical Instrument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st., Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations aze respectfully sub- 

mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, anv others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy inquiries respecting the instruments man- 
ufactured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the following infor- 
mation. The whole number of Levels new in possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole number of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight 
These are all exclusive of the number in the service of the 
Engineer and Graduation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses arein good repair. They 
have in factneeded but little repairs, except from accidents 
to which all instruments ofthe kind are liable. 

T have found that thy patterns for the levels and com 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any otbere in us¢, and the Improved Compass is superior 
te any other description of Goniometer that we have yet 
tri-ed in laying the rails on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with arever 
— telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or 
convenience of the Compass. It is indeed the mest com 

levely adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 
pscament that I have yet seen, and I cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all others now in uce for laylng of 
rails—and in fact, when known, Ithink it will be as highly 
appreciated for common surveying. 
Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Sup’t of Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philedelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made constant use o 
Mr. Young’s *‘ Patent Improved Compass,’ I can safe 
say | believe itto be much superior to any other instrument 
ofthe kind, now in use, and as such most cheerfully re- 
commend itto Engineers and ig? 

E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown, February, 1838. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. 
W.4J. Young, of I’hiladelphia, in which he has com 
the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 
Iconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 
notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 


purpose, 
HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad, 
mi ly Germant. and Norriet. Ballroad 
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